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DID GOD HAVE TO BE RECONCILED BY THE 
DEATH OF CHRIST? 


Paul speaks of “the offense of the cross.” (Gal. 5, 11.) 
He was conscious of the scandalizing effect which his preaching 
of Christ crucified was continually producing in the world of 
secular culture and in the world of mechanical religiousness. 
(1 Cor. 1, 22. 23.) There was a spiritual heroism connected 
with his ministry, of which many glimpses are afforded the 
reader of Paul’s writings; but it is doubtful whether the 
quality and extent of this heroism is generally and fully 
appreciated. Paul had been a devout devotee of the most 
sanctimonious type of Pharisaism. He was not unacquainted 
with Greek learning and art. He embraced the cause of the 
condemned criminal on Calvary with the distinct feeling that 
he was making a sacrifice. His “knowledge of Jesus Christ” 
cost him ‘‘the loss of all things.” (Phil. 3, 7. 8.) His sensi- 
tive heart felt the sneer and haughty scorn that greeted the 
bearer of the tidings of reconciliation which the death of the 
Nazarene prophet was supposed to have effected between the 
angry God and rebel man. (Rom. 1,16.) He was aware that 
the miseries attending his apostolate reflected the sufferings 
of the Redeemer (Gal. 6, 17); yea, that no herald of the 
atoning sacrifice by which God was appeased once for all time 
could look for a more favorable reception of his evangelical 
message from the self-wise and self-righteous world than that 
which had been accorded him. (2 Tim. 1, 8.) The offense 
of the cross must be perpetual. 
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The contemptuous remark which Lucian hurled at the 
Christians about “this master of theirs who was crucified” 
has been echoed in later ages. The ass’s head, which replaced © 
the “bleeding head and wounded” in the rude caricatures of — 
the formative period of Christianity, finds a counterpart in 
the loathing with which many an enlightened mind in later | 
ages has looked upon the “Man of Sorrows.” Wherever the 
Talmud holds sway, the vision of Jeshu (= Jesus) in hell, 
sentenced to be forever in boiling filth, is conjured up before © 
the eyes of the faithful. The offense of the cross is expressed 
in ever-varying forms, but it remains the same essentially, even 
as the intellectual and the moral pride of the corrupt heart of © 
man are perpetuated from generation to generation. 


In the doctrinal theology of the Church the offense of } 


the cross has been recognized as an ever present one. Her 
ereedal declarations and the interpretations which her theolo- 
gians have put on the cause and purpose of the death of Christ 


have, in particular, wrestled with the denial that the death of J] 


Christ was demanded by God as a satisfaction due His offended 
justice and for a conciliatory end. The struggle, besides affect- 
ing the redemptive work of Christ, has always involved one 
or more of the other fundamental teachings of Christianity; 
first, the essential attributes of the Deity: whether it is proper 
to conceive of a passionless Being like God as being angry, 
harboring thoughts of revenge, and calling for a bloody sac- 
rifice to appease His wrath, when Scripture makes redemp- 
tion to appear as a manifestation of His love to man; secondly, 
the supreme need of fallen man: whether it was not the cure 
of his moral corruptness rather than the canceling of his guilt; 
thirdly, the ethics of the economy of grace: whether the impu- 
tation of foreign guilt to the confessedly innocent Christ is 
compatible with the law of equity, and whether the imputa- 
tion of a foreign righteousness to confessedly wicked man can 
be regarded as a moral act on the part of God and as an 

ethical blessing to man. / 
The mind of the Greek Fathers on the scope of the death 
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of our Lord may be summed up in the words of Irenaeus: 
“He became what we are, that He might make us what 
He is.”!) To them the central soteriological fact is, not the 
crucifixion and resurrection, but the incarnation of the Son 
of God. This they view as the beginning of the moral rehabil- 
itation of the race. While retaining the Scriptural terms of 
“ransom,” “atonement,” “expiation,” etc., they are interested 
more in exhibiting the effects of the expiatory sacrifice of 
Christ on man than on God. 

In the Latin Church the rise of Pelagianism brought about 
a profounder study of the inherited guilt of man and of the 
relation of the death of Christ to the divine Lawgiver and 
Judge of mankind. Augustine emphasized the satisfaction 
that had to be rendered the justice of God. So did Anselm. 
But in Anselm’s view “that which gives value to the death 
of Christ is not its penal quality as suffering, but its moral 
quality as obedience.” This creates, for Anselm’s view, “close 
points of contact with the later ethical satisfaction theories.” 
“Christ is not punished for our sins, as in the later Penal 
Theory; His death is rather a precious gift brought to God, 
having its value in the spirit of self-sacrifice by which it is 
inspired.” 2) The modification which is thought to have been 
put on the view of Anselm by later theologians of the Latin 
Church, such as Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, and by 
the so-called Acceptilation Theory, is really very slight. By 
that theory it is held that the value of Christ’s death rests 
not on that death or on any quality inherent in Christ’s suffer- 
ing, but merely on the good pleasure of God. In other words, 
the death of Christ has as much value as God is pleased to 
put on it. If the penal quality in Christ’s death is sup- 
pressed, — and that was done also by Anselm, — whom did His 
“Satisfaction” really satisfy ? ‘ 

It was reserved to the Reformation t/ behold with apos- - 
tolic clearness the forensic meaning which the life and death 


1) Adv. Haeres., V, Preface. Ante-Nicene Fathers, TX, 55. 
2) W. Adams Brown in Hastings. BRE, V, 650. 
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of Christ have in the entire scheme of redeeming grace. In 
the evangelical assertion of the Protestant theologians that jus- | 
tification is a judicial act of God which affects, not the moral, | 
but the legal status of a sinner, giving him a standing in the | 
court of eternal justice, not on the strength of any reformation 
that he has undergone, but on the strength of the merits of | 


his Proxy, there lay concealed as a necessary premise the belief |} 
that the suffering and death of Christ were penal. For no } 


one will deny that these sufferings and death, when borne by 
the sinner, would be penal, justly decreed to the sinner by the 
retributive justice of the Lawgiver who has declared Himself | 
a jealous God, and resolved to visit his iniquity upon the tres-- 
passer of His holy Law. The penal character of the retribu-— 
tion is in no wise changed by the penalty being shifted from | 
the original malefactor to his voluntary Substitute. 1 

The penal conception of the death of Christ is the Scrip- | 
tural one. It is set forth in both Testaments. To cite only | 
one instance from the Old Testament, two terms which are- 
employed in the prophetic portrayal of the “Servant of Jeho-- 
vah,” the vicarious Sufferer, in Is. 58, are decisive for this 
view: 7D) in v. 5 and ®BD in v. 8. The former term, which 
has been rendered “chastisement” in both our English versions, 
is, as Delitzsch has rightly urged, the proper and only word in 
Hebrew to express “punishment.” Gesenius, though he fails 
to refer to Is. 53, 5 in his references under 10%), shows that 
the idea of authority is connoted by the term, the authority 
of parents over their refractory children, or of kings over their 
unruly subjects, or of God over rebellious man. As to the 
forensic meaning of D®%, there is no doubt. Gesenius gives 
as its primary meaning “judgment,” and groups under this 
head the following subordinate meanings: act of judging, place 
of judgment, cause, or suit before a judge, sentence of a judge, 
charge, guilt, crime, for which one is judged. This last term 
is taken over into the New Testament. John informs us that 
the Lord announced the beginning of His Great Passion with 
the words: “Now is the judgment (xpéocc) of this world.” 
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(John 12, 31.) The agony in the garden, the great derelic- 
tion which Christ felt on the cross, are glimpses of the un- 
sparing trial to which the righteous Judge subjected the Rep- 
resentative of our race. God was angry with Christ; the 
eurse that had fallen on Adam in Eden was transferred to 
Christ, who was “made a curse for us.” (Gal. 3, 138.) The 
_ “wrath of God” is a current Scriptural phrase, and is not by 
any means to be taken as a figurative expression. It is a very 
real element in the life of every one who is born of a woman 
(Eph. 2, 3); and it determines the state of every one who 
rejects the grace that would save him (John 3, 36). The 
prospect of this wrath which he must face as a culprit made 
Jesus quail at the awful ordeal before Him. He felt in His 
own conscience the justice of that vindictive righteousness which 
He had come to deflect from the sinners’ head to His own. 
In terms of penal import Paul, too, speaks of the suffering and 
death of Christ in that remarkable parallel which he draws be- 
tween the two Adams in Rom. 5. Kptpa, zxatdxpepa, dexatwpa, 
Oxaiworc, dpaptwhoy xatactattivae, Otxoov xatactadzvas, — what 
else than a trial and a verdict can be read out of these words? 

However, for answering our question: Did God have to 
be reconciled by the death of Christ? the term xatadsdocery, 
with its intensive form dzozataddocew, will appear most to 
the point. These terms occur in Rom. 5, 10; 2 Cor. 5,18. 19; 
Eph. 2, 16; Col. 1, 20. 21. True, in all these passages sin- 
ners are said to be reconciled to God. However, it is a shallow 
understanding of these texts that reads out of them the mean- 
ing that by the death of Christ the sinners’ enmity to God has 
been abolished, and that a change has been effected in their 
hearts by the agony of the Lord. The term ¢ydpot is, with 
Hodge, best understood in the passive sense, “those who are the 
objects of God’s just displeasure”; and the term xaryAddyypev 
is necessarily passive, and, with Meyer, .to be rendered “aus- 
gesoehnt mit Gott.” In all these passages the reconciling agent 
is Christ, and the reconciling medium, His death. Unto this 
death the Redeemer was appointed by God; that death was 
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included in the “will of Him that sent Him,” and that He 
came to execute. The death of Christ having taken place, 
a sufficient expiation has been offered God for men’s guilt. | 
He declares Himself satisfied with the sacrifice; He is recon- 
ciled, whether the sinners individually continue or cease their | 
enmity to Him. He sets up in their midst the “Word of 
Reconciliation,” that is, the announcement that He prefers — 
no charges against them, all His claims having been met by | 


the propitiatory offering of Jesus’ death; and He pleads with —} 


them through His ambassadors to accept the reconciliation which 
He has announced to them as a fact, and thus to be reconciled 
themselves. 

It is not doing justice to Luther when Dr. Brown®) says: | 
“To Luther, as to Athanasius and to St. John, the death of ] 
Christ is only the culmination of that self-identification with | 
humanity through which we are freed from our bondage into _ | 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. In Christ we see 
the revelation of the gracious Father, and are conscious of our 
own adoption as sons. In Christ we see our present Deliverer, 
the One who has fought the battle against sin and death and come 
off Victor, and with whom we even now may live and reign in 
heavenly places. Important as are the sufferings of Christ on 
our behalf, — and no one knew how to paint more vividly than 
Luther the pain and tears of the Redeemer, —they are only 
a part of the work of redemption which is as varied and many- 
sided as humanity’s needs.” Certainly, Luther knew of other 
effects of the sacrificial death of Christ than of that of appeas- 
ing the righteous anger of God. The question, however, is: 
Did he view the death of Christ primarily as a penal phe- 
nomenon? In the Easter sermon in his FH pistle Postil he ex- 
plains the words, “Christ, our Passover, is sacrificed for us,” 
thus: “The meaning of the phrase ‘sacrificed for us’ has been 
explained in the sermon on the Passion of Christ. Two thoughts 
are there presented: First, necessity of considering the great- 


3) lc, p. 645. 
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ness and terror of the wrath of God against sin in that it 
could be appeased and a ransom effected in no other way than 
through the one sacrifice of the Son of God. Only His death 
and the shedding of His blood could make satisfaction. And 
we must consider also that we by our sinfulness had incurred 
that wrath of God, and therefore were responsible for the offer- 
ing of the Son of God upon the cross and the shedding of His 
blood. Well may we be terrified because of our sins, for God’s 
wrath cannot be trivial when we are told no sacrifice save 
alone the Son of God can brave such wrath and avail for sin. 
Do you imagine yourself able to endure that wrath of God, or 
to withstand it if you will not consider this and accept it? 
The second thought presented in the sermon mentioned is, the 
necessity of recognizing the inexpressible love and grace of 
God toward us... .”*4) In Luther’s larger commentary on 
Galatians we find the following remarks on chap. 3, 18: 


“Here again, Jerome, and the popish sophisters who follow him, 
are much troubled, and miserably rack this most comfortable place, 
seeking, as they would seem, with a godly zeal to turn away this 
reproach from Christ that He should be called a curse or execration. 
They shift off this sentence after this manner: that Paul spake not 
here in good earnest; and therefore they most wickedly affirm that 
the Scripture in Paul agreeth not with itself. And this they prove 
after this manner: The sentence (say they) of Moses which Paul 
here allegeth speaketh not of Christ. Moreover, this general clause, 
‘whosoever,’ which Paul allegeth, is not added in Moses. Again, Paul 
omitteth these words, ‘of God, which are in Moses. To conclude, 
it is evident enough that Moses speaketh of a thief or a malefactor, 
who by his evil deeds had deserved the gallows, as the Scripture 
plainly witnesseth in the twenty-first chapter of Deuteronomy; there- 
fore they ask this question, how this sentence may be applied to 
Christ, that He is accursed of God and hanged upon a tree, seeing 
that He is no malefactor or thief, but righteous and holy. This may, 
peradventure, move the simple and ignorant, thinking that the 
sophisters do speak it, not only wittily, but also very godly, and 
thereby do defend the honor and glory of Christ, and give warning 
to all Christians to beware that they think not so wickedly of Christ, 
that He should be made a curse, ete. Let us see, therefore, what the 
meaning and purpose of Paul is. 

“But here again we must make a distinction, as the words of 
Paul do plainly show; for he saith not that @hrist was made a curse 
for Himself, but for us. Therefore all the weight of the matter 


4) XII, 487. Lenker’s transl. VIII, 190 f. 
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standeth in these words, ‘for us.’ For Christ is innocent as con- 
cerning His own person) and therefore He ought not to have been 
hanged on a tree; but because, according to the Law of Moses, every 
thief and malefactor ought to be hanged, therefore Christ also, ac- — 
cording to the Law, ought to be hanged, for He sustained the person 
of a sinner and of a thief, not of one, but of all sinners and thieves. 
For we are sinners and thieves, and therefore guilty of death and 
everlasting damnation. But Christ took all our sins upon Him, and 
for them died upon the cross; therefore it behooved that He should 
become a transgressor (as Isaiah, the prophet, saith, chap. 58), ‘to be — 
reckoned and accounted among transgressors.’ ” 

“Therefore this general sentence of Moses comprehendeth Him 
also (although in His own person He was innocent), because it found — 
Him amongst sinners and transgressors, like as the magistrate taketh 
him for a thief, and punisheth him, whom he findeth among other 
thieves and transgressors, though he never committed anything 
worthy of death. Now, Christ was not only found amongst sinners, — 
but of His own accord and by the will of His Father He would also 
be a companion of sinners, taking upon Him the flesh and blood of 
those who were sinners, thieves, and plunged in all kinds of sin. 
When the Law, therefore, found Him among thieves, it condemned 
and killed Him as a thief.” 

“But some man will say it is very absurd and slanderous to call 
the Son of God a cursed sinner. I answer, If thou wilt deny Him 
to be a sinner and to be accursed, deny also that He was crucified 
and died. For it is no less absurd to say that the Son of God (as 
our Faith econfesseth and believeth) was crucified and suffered the 
pains of sin and death than to say that He is a sinner and accursed. 
But if it be not absurd to confess and believe that Christ was cruci- 
fied between two thieves, then is it not absurd to say, also, that He 
was accursed and of all sinners the greatest. These words of Paul 
are not spoken in vain, ‘Christ was made a curse for us. For He 
hath made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in Him.’ (2 Cor. 5, 21.)” 

“Wherefore Christ was not only crucified and died, but sin also 
(through the love of the divine majesty) was laid upon Him. When 
sin was laid upon Him, then cometh the Law and saith, Every sinner 
must die. Therefore, O Christ, if Thou wilt answer, become guilty 
and suffer punishment for sinners; ‘Thou must also bear sin and 
malediction. Paul, therefore, doth very well allege this general 
sentence out of Moses as concerning Ohrist: ‘Every one that hangeth 
upon a tree is the accursed of God’; but Christ hath hanged upon 
the tree, therefore Christ is the accursed of God.” 

“Our most merciful Father, seeing us to be oppressed and over- 
whelmed with the curse of the Law, and so to be beholden under the 
same that we could never be delivered from it by our own power, 
sent His only Son into the world, and laid upon Him all the sins 
of all men, saying, Be Thou Peter, that denier; Paul, that persecutor, 
blasphemer, and cruel oppressor; David, that adulterer; that sinner 
who did eat the apple in paradise; that thief who was hanged upon 
the cross; and briefly, be Thou the person who hath committed the 
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sins of all men; see, therefore, that Thou pay and satisfy for them. 
Here now cometh the Law and saith, I find Him a sinner, and that 
such a one as hath taken upon Him the sins of all men, and I see 
no sins else but in Him; therefore let Him die upon the cross. And 
so He setteth upon Him and killeth Him. By this means the whole 
world is purged and cleansed from all sins, and so delivered from 
death and all evils. Now, sin being vanquished and death abolished 
by this one man, God would see nothing else in the whole world, if 
it did believe, but a perfect cleansing and righteousness.” 

“We must not, then, imagine Christ to be innocent, and as a 
private person (as do the schoolmen, and almost all the Fathers have 
done), who is holy and righteous for Himself only. True it is, in- 
deed, that Christ is a person most pure and unspotted; but thou 
must not stay there; for thou hast not yet Christ, although thou 
know Him to be God and man. But then thou hast Him indeed 
when thou believest that this most pure and innocent person is freely 
given unto thee of the Father to be thy High Priest and Savior, 
yea, rather thy Servant, that He, putting off His innocency and 
holiness, and taking thy sinful person upon Him, might bear thy 
sin, thy death, and thy curse, and might be made a sacrifice and a 
eurse for thee, that by this means He might deliver thee from the 
curse of the Law. 

“Ye see, then, with what an apostolic spirit Paul handleth this 
argument of the blessing and of the curse, whilst he not only maketh 
Christ subject to the curse, but saith also that He is made a curse. 
So in 2 Cor. 5, 21, he calleth Him sin when he saith, ‘He hath made 
Him to be sin for us who knéw no sin that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Him.’ And although these sentences may 
be well expounded after this manner: Christ is made a curse, that 
is to say, a sacrifice for the curse; and sin, that is, a sacrifice for 
sin, yet in my judgment it is better to keep the proper signification 
of the words, because there is a greater force and vehemency therein. 
For when a sinner cometh to the knowledge of himself indeed, he 
feeleth not only that he is miserable, but misery itself; not only 
that he is a sinner and is accursed, but even sin and malediction 
itself. For it is a terrible thing to bear sin, the wrath of God, 
malediction, and death; wherefore that man who hath a true feeling 
of these things (as Christ did truly and effectually feel them for all 
mankind) is made even sin, death, malediction, ete.”°) 


The penal view of the death of Christ was held also by 
Calvin. However, the practical value of Christ’s death was 
limited to the elect. This limitation'brought on a revulsion. 
Arminianism, justly shocked by the teaching of a divine decree 
that nullified to a great extent that marvelous act of recon- 


5) Luther's Commentary upon the Wpistle of Paul to the Galatians. 
Published by Salmon S. Miles, 1837 (reprint from the London Folio Edi- 
tion), pp. 252—263, passim. 
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ciliation in which the justice and the mercy of God are both 
satisfied, proceeded to declare the sinner’s reconciliation an 
act of his own free choice. ‘Socinianism, attacking this matter 
from thoroughly rationalistic grounds, argued that punishment 
and forgiveness mutually exclude one another. Either the 
one or the other takes place, but not both. Moreover, the dis- 
tributive justice of God which has to do with individual man, 
not with the genus man, cannot permit the transfer of guilt 
from one to another. But, if for any reason sufficient to 
Himself God did. undertake such a transfer, and accepted the 
penal suffering of one for all, He is unjust if He does not 
forgive all. Both Arminianism and Socinianism strongly em- 
phasized the suffering and death because of its exemplary effect 
on the moral nature of men. Against this teaching the govern- 
mental theory of the atonement which Hugo Grotius advanced 
was inwardly too weak to save the day for Scriptural ortho- 
doxy as regards the death of Christ, as Grotius earnestly hoped 
it would. It is plain that in his treatise on the satisfaction of 
Christ Grotius starts from Socinian premises. The point where 
he deviates from his opponent is reached when the argument 
begins as to the quality and character of that justice in God 
which necessitated the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ. For 
the distributive justice of Socinus, Grotius put rectoral justice. 
He viewed God not as a judge sitting in judgment on the 
crime of individual man, but as Sovereign and Governor pre- 
siding over the affairs of the human race. Public justice, the 
maintenance of God’s equable rule on earth, demanded the 
sacrifice of the life of Christ. The death of Christ in the 
governmental theory becomes an overawing spectacle, which _ 
impresses the vulgus hwmanwm as a deterrent from sin. Vir- 
tually this is, in the last analysis, another effort to make the 
atonement intelligible to man by way of its moral influence 
on man. That the offended justice of God received a satis- 
faction due it by the death of Christ is not denied, but it is 
not the element of primary importance. 

In modern Protestantism that view of the death of Christ 
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is become dominant which sees its value chiefly, if not entirely, 
in the reformatory effects which the martyr’s death of Jesus 
has on the sinner. The moral influence theory of the atone- 
ment is a criterion of modern Protestantism. A few striking 
efforts have still been made in recent times to restate the penal 
significance of the death of Christ, which was one of the bul- 
warks of the older Protestant Christology. Such efforts were 
Dale’s Atonement and Lidgett’s Spiritual Principle of the 
Atonement. But even these efforts defer to the modern view 
in that they criticize the older Protestant teaching for neg- 
lecting the moral and spiritual side which Christ holds to our 
race as its sublime Head. McLeod Campbell, in his Nature 
of the Atonement, has seen the value of Christ’s suffering and 
death for God in this, that it furnishes to the sinner a sufh- 
ciently powerful motive for conquering his sinful disposition, 
and thus enables God to forgive sin. The suffering Christ is 
the model penitent because of His perfect submission to the 
just verdict of God, and His submission is the solemnly im- 
pressive way for exhibiting to sinners the condition on which 
their forgiveness depends. Horace Bushnell, in his Vicarious 
Sacrifice, extols the love of Christ, which was most affectingly 
manifested in His death, and moves the sinner to seek restora- 
tion to the favor of God, who designed the sacrifice of His 
Son. Moberly, in his Atonement and Personality, calls in the 
aid of the Holy Spirit, by which the atoning Christ enters 
humanity, and raises sinners to the higher life. 

How this moral influence theory can be employed to ex- 
coriate a striking text that plainly contains the penal concep- 
tion of the death of Christ, any one can see by comparing 
Huxtable’s expository remarks on Gal. 8, 13 in the Pulpit 
Commentary, and Adeney’s homiletic suggestions on the same 
passage. In Dummelow’s one-volume commentary of the Bible 
there is an excursus on the atonement i which the writer de- 
clares that the old penal view of the death of Christ presents 
“such difficulties to modern religious thoughts as to necessitate. 
an advance to something more satisfactory. We cannot think 
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either that God would punish the innocent, or that for the sake 
of punishment inflicted on the innocent He would justly spare 
the guilty. We cannot think that there can be anything formal 
and fictitious about our relation to God. These unsatisfying 
theories have largely come from unduly pressing, in a literal 
manner, the details of metaphors, which should be interpreted 
broadly and freely. The metaphors of ‘ransom’ and ‘redemp- 
tion’ are meant to express the greatness of Christ’s self-sacrifice, 
and its purpose and effect in delivering us from sin and its 
consequences. The metaphors of ‘propitiation,’ ‘reconciliation,’ 
and ‘justification’ are meant to express, not that God needs 
to be appeased, but that the effect of the work of Christ, when 
taken into the heart of sinful man, is to do away with the 
barrier which sin has built between him and God, and to bring 
him back to God in penitence and obedience. Christ in His 
sacrifice was at one with the mind of the Father. God did 
not hate the world, but ‘so loved the world that He gave,’ ete.” 
(p. CXXVIII f.) This is the gist of Socinus’s teaching. 
Continuing, the writer tries to come back to the substitutive 
import of the suffering and death of Christ, and brushes the 
penal view of the atonement, but concludes by weaving the 
views of Campbell, Moberly, and Ritschl, who connects the 
atonement with the Sacraments, into one. 

It has been pointed out that the ever multiplying and 
varying views of the nature of the atonement which the modern 
age has witnessed stand in some relation to the view which 
modern men hold of the Bible in general. The Bible is no 
longer viewed as a unit, through the equally and evenly directed 
influence of divine inspiration upon the thought and diction of | 
the writers, but as a collection of treatises by various writers, 
who under the rather undefinable direction and general over- 
sight of God penned their own thought on sacred topics.. They 
did not always express themselves alike on all matters. Accord- 
ingly, it is not of such great importance to hold a particular 
theory of the atonement, if one only believes in a general way 
that there is an atonement, in whatever way that was, or is, 
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effected. Henry B. Smith, who a generation ago championed 
the penal conception of the death of Christ and the satisfactio 
vicaria, meets this thought in the following efficient manner: 


“Another mode in which this doctrine is sometimes drawn down 
from its high elevation, and left in an indefinite vagueness, is by 
saying: It is enough for any man to believe in the sufferings and 
death of Christ, to trust to that, and leave all theories about ex- 
piation and propitiation to the care of disputants. Christ suffered 
and died, and for us: so much is plain; here we can all unite. This 
is plain fact, revealed fact, but theories about the atonement are not 
so plain. 

“The sense of this is, that the position that Christ’s death was 
expiatory is a theory, a philosophical explanation of the fact, and 
that all we need to believe in is the fact that His death was for us. 
But if the investigation we have instituted be of any worth, if it 
have taught us one thing more than another, it is this: that the 
very nature and essence of the sufferings and death of Christ is 
that they are an expiation for sin. This is the very idea of a sacri- 
fice. It is its exhaustive definition; it is the thing itself, and not 
* a deduction or inference from it. This zs the fact, and not a theory 
about it. If one does not believe in the expiation, he does not believe 
in the sacrifice. We have the shell and not the kernel; we have 
death and sufferings, and not life and peace. The expiation cannot 
be separated from the death without destroying the life that is in 
the death. We may form theories about the sacrifice of Jesus, in 
its relations to the moral government of the world or to the wants 
of the human soul; but the very essence of the thing about which 
we are to form our theory is that it was an expiation for sin. And 
to represent this as a theory, instead of being the fact, is to con- 
found the whole relation between theory and fact. To require us 
to believe in the necessity of the death of an incarnate God for our 
redemption, without making that death to be a propitiation for our 
sins, is to require us to believe in the most startling of facts, and to 
close our eyes to any reason or availability of it, is not only to de- 
mand an historical faith, but a faith for which no sufficient reason 
can be assigned,—in a fact at once monstrous and enigmatical.” 6) 


The same author, in his Analysis of the Scriptural State- 
ments as to Christ's Suffering and Death (chap. IV of Part III 
of Division II of above work), presents with a clearness and 
exhaustiveness that is rare in our age the vast Scriptural mate- 
rial that demands as the only teaching which actually restates 
the thought of God on the death of His Son the penal view of 
the atonement. pil D. 


6) System of Christian Theology, p. 455 f. 
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Doctors have their conventions, teachers and farmers their 
institutes, mechanics and merchants their association-meetings, 
to discuss topics relating to their profession or vocation. They 
find it necessary to enter into consultation with one another, 
to have an opportunity for interchange of thoughts, ideas, and 
experiences. And they regard such gatherings a great benefit 
to them. Should ministers stand less in need of such meetings ? 
If anything, they require them more than others. True, such 
pastoral conferences are not expressly commanded by God; but 
what is done at them is enjoined by the Lord. Nor do we 
have to search far for examples of such meetings. In the 
evening of that glorious Easter Day on’ which the risen Savior 
appeared to His disciples, they were assembled in conference 
at Jerusalem. And the same was true on the Day of Pente- 
cost, when the Holy Spirit was poured out on them in such 
a wonderful manner and in such an extraordinary measure. 
The blessings with which the apostles were favored on these 
occasions are beyond description. And conferences held by 
Christian ministers at the present day, if properly conducted, 
a. @., to discuss, in a spirit of fraternal love, matters per- 
taining to the Christian religion and relating to their office, 
are also replete with blessings. 

First of all, ministerial conferences yield personal bless- 
ings to the pastors concerned. They/ promote :— 

1. Growth im knowledge and strengthening of faith. Pas- 
toral conferences are held chiefly to discuss doctrinal matters. 
These are not at one’s command in the measure that some ~ 
may think. In a general way, indeed, ministers are familiar 
with the various doctrines presented in Scripture. But when 
it becomes necessary to go into a subject more deeply than to 
merely scratch its surface, and it becomes necessary to be very 
precise in expressing the truth, we all find room for progress 
in knowledge. No one is perfect. For that reason a faith- 
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ful pastor will continually make individual studies of the 
Bible. The Scripture is an inexhaustible storehouse of saving 
_ knowledge. However rich one may be in knowledge, he may 
draw out some more of the precious gold of truth and grow 
still richer. We are not like a sponge that freely absorbs the 
water of life, and then holds it; nor are we like a water- 
tower or reservoir which is filled to the top, and only needs 
to be turned on to serve for purposes of cleansing, slaking 
thirst, or to quench a fire that may have started. Our study 
of the Seriptures is rather like drinking at a bubbling-cup; 
while some of the water is taken in, more or less of it goes 
to waste. Though we study ever so diligently, and the stream 
of the living water constantly rushes into our minds and hearts, 
we are like a leaky garden-hose,— with some of us the leak 
may be small, while with others, like the speaker, for instance, 
the leaks are many and large, —and if the faucet were turned 
off, the study of the Bible discontinued, it would not be long 
before the hose would be completely dry and empty. 

But, however diligently a minister may make an indi- 
vidual study of his Bible, he is sure to profit by meeting with 
his brethren in. conference. Here, too, the chief object of 
the ministers’ meeting is the consideration of the Scripture- 
doctrines. The Bible is the fountain from which we must 
ever draw; the only judge, whose authority is supreme; the 
touchstone by which every utterance must be tested; the rule 
and standard by which everything must be decided; the cru- 
cible, in which the metal of a teacher must be assayed to ascer- 
tain whether it be pure gold or base alloy. The testimony of 

revered men, sainted or living, is highly prized by us when 
it is in accord with, and based upon, Scripture. But if it be 
not supported by clear passages from the Book of books, it 
is not worth more than that of any ‘other fallible being. Men 
of learning, public opinion, hoary customs,—all count for 
naught if they contradict the Bible. Christ’s own testimony 
is: “The Scripture cannot be broken.” (John 10, 35.) And 
in Isaiah, the prophet, we read: “To the Law and to the testi- 
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mony: if they speak not according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them.” (Is. 8, 20.) 

Though every faithful pastor will pursue the study of 
the Bible individually, and grow in knowledge thereby, con- 
ferences are special means of promoting such growth, since 
the study of the Bible-doctrines is there pursued jointly. One 
of the members being appointed to lead in the discussions, 
conferences stimulate intense study on the part of the one 
who acts in this capacity. And I dare say that none of us 
has ever been called upon to serve thus without deriving bless- 
ings and benefit from the work that it was necessary to perform. 

Again, things that may not have been brought out clearly 
by one are rendered lucid by the utterances of another. Ac- 
cording to Holy Writ “the manifestation of the Spirit is given 
to every man to profit withal.” (1 Cor. 12, 7.) One, a scholar 
of Greek and Hebrew, is able to furnish an exact and literal 
translation, bringing out the fine shades of the meaning of 
an important word or sentence; another is particularly well 
versed in the Scriptures, so that he can bring a number of 
passages to bear on a subject which forcibly exhibit the truth; 
another is specially gifted to apply the Word for comfort or 
warning or admonition. Should not that result in blessings 
to all that attend such conferences and attentively follow the 
discussions? No doubt, among those taking an interest in the 
deliberations, one member of conference notes one thing, and 


another something else, that he had failed to notice previously, _ 


or that had slipped his memory. <A’ Scripture-passage appears 
to him in a light in which he had never viewed it before, and 
a deep impression is made on him. He is strengthened in 
his convictions, or shown that he has been in error, and re- 
joices to have been led to a knowledge of the truth. 

2. Conferences furnish equipment to expose and refute~ 
heresies and fatal errors. Never have there been so many 
antichristian spirits, sects, and schisms as at the present day. 
To mention but a few of the modern ones, there are Chris- 
tian Science and Russellism, all wearing the mask of Scripture- 
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terms, parading as the embodiment of orthodoxy, and denounce- 
ing those who faithfully adhere to God’s Word as impostors 
and counterfeiters of genuine Christianity. How to unmask 
such deceivers, antichristian demagogs, and self-constituted re- 
formers, such despicable spiritual quacks and sleight-of-hand 
performers and magicians, requires careful study both of their 
falsehoods and of the revelation of Divine Truth, in order 
that sincere, but unsuspecting souls may be preserved from 
infection with the poison of heresy, or given the proper anti- 
dote to save them from death. In this respect conferences are 
assayers’ offices, where the spurious coins are separated from 
the genuine; they are a spiritual food inspector’s laboratory, 
where an examination and analysis is made of the foods and 
drugs that are dispensed to an unsuspecting public, and labeled 
according to their merits; they are a great information bureau, 
at which men are trained to combat errors. Either some one 
has already met the foe, and knows how to defeat him, or he 
is able to tell where valuable information may be gotten both 
for acquainting oneself with the errors and with the argu- 
ments by which one may scare away the contemptible faker 
and juggler, or by which a brother who has been duped may 
be delivered from the fatal snare in which he has been caught. 
The blessings to be derived at conference in this regard are 
too patent to require further amplification. 

8. Conferences are mstrumental in promoting and pre- 
serving unity of spyrit. Unity is more than union. Ours is 
an age in which everything is unionized. In the sphere of 
religion union without unity is a delusion. Yet churches are 
united externally, though they are further apart internally 
than the “United Cigar Stores” are locally. ‘‘Let all churches 
be at peace with one another!” is the cry. “Let us beat the 
swords into plowshares and the spears into pruning-hooks!” 
say the advocates of union without unity But their peace is 
like that of the graveyard,—a sure indication of spiritual 
death and decay. Elijah and the priests of Baal cannot unite, 


but Christian brethren are to foster the spirit of unity, not 
2 
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merely unity of doctrine and confession, but unity of spirit, 
which finds expression in unity of doctrine and confession. 


For illustration’s sake take the example of the ancient 1 


Christian Church, composed of Hebrew Christians and Gentile ; 
disciples of Jesus. Though differing in nationality, language, — 


customs, and habits, they were all one in Christ. A special fi 
incident caused this unity to be confirmed and strengthened. || 
Men from Judea taught that Gentile converts to Christianity q 
could not be saved unless they submitted to circumcision and | 


the laws of Moses. That was a fatal error. Paul and Bar- 
nabas opposed the errorists. And the church of Antioch sent 


these two men, together with several other brethren, to Jeru- | 
salem to confer with the apostles and elders “about this ques- | 


tion.” Here in Jerusalem the same difference cropped out. || 
A hot debate ensued. After much disputing Peter called the © 


attention of the conference to the fact that the gift of the | 


Holy Ghost had been conferred on the Gentile Christians in 
the house of Cornelius without any preceding circumcision, 
and attested the doctrine of salvation by the grace of God in 4 
Christ Jesus. That convinced the assembly. The contradic: ff} 
tion ceased. Then all listened with rapt attention to Paul’s } 
and Barnabas’s report of what God had done by them among ~ 
the heathen. Finally James confirmed the doctrine of Peter, 
proving from Scripture that God had resolved from the very 
beginning to accept also the Gentiles who turned to Him in 
true faith, and suggested that a letter be sent to Antioch, » 
urging the Gentiles to refrain from things manifestly sinful 
and from things which, though in themselves indifferent, were 
offensive to the Hebrew Christians. Contending for purity 
of faith and doctrine, this conference charitably considered 
the scruples of their brethren as regards indifferent things that 
were offensive to them, and the unity of spirit was preserved. 
(Acts 15.)— Here we note another great blessing of con- 
ferences. None of us is infallible, absolutely proof against 
error. Doctrines may be proclaimed, statements made, claims 
advanced, practises indulged by some that discompose, discon- 
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cert, alarm, and trouble others. Words or expressions may be 
employed that are ambiguous, or appear to be inadequate and 
incorrect, too strong or too feeble, saying too much or not 
enough; the practise may appear to be inconsistent with the 
doctrines professed; customs, though indifferent in themselves, 
may prove offensive to some. Right here conferences are in 
order, where the truth may be championed, while charity yields 
in all matters that may, though they concern non-essentials, 
prove a stumbling-block to others. Thus unity of spirit is 
preserved by conference, and the blessings such conference is 
fraught with are inestimable. 

4. Aga, conference aids in solving vexing casuistics. 
In the discharge of our ministerial functions numerous casu- 
istical cases are met with. Or burning questions of the day 
arrest one’s attention, which demand an application of God’s 
Word to novel conditions and situations, e. g., women’s suf- 
frage, the righteousness or unrighteousness of war, coupled 
with a question as to our duty, if in the present circumstances 
war were declared against the “Alliance” or the “Allies.” It 
is not always easy to solve the knotty problems that present 
themselves to a conscientious pastor. Some cases demand much 
earnest deliberation, and even then one is not always quite 
certain that he has found the correct solution. The undoing 
of the Gordian knot was an easy task compared with those 
which a pastor has to deal with. If it were permissible to 
employ such drastic measures as in the case just mentioned, 
there would be fewer anxious moments and sleepless. nights 
for the pastor and less anguish of heart, lest he make a serious 
blunder and be the cause, though unintentionally, of great 
injury to his flock. A diseussion of such matters with breth- 
ren is certainly desirable, if not imperative. The advice given 
often results in clarifying the judgment and in restraining 
one from doing something rashly that might'¢ause deep regrets, 
or it tends to strengthen one’s position. What a relief that 
affords! How cheerfully one may leave such a meeting! If 
such conferences are no blessing, it would be difficult, indeed, 
to mention something that could be termed such. 
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5. Conferences quicken Christian actiwity. Christ’s min- 
isters are supposed to possess a living faith, and to be ever 
fervent in spirit. However, there are seasons when Jesus has 
good reason to reproach them with the words addressed to His 
disciples in the storm-tossed vessel on the Tiberian sea, “Why 
are ye fearful, O ye of little faith?” There are seasons when 
their zeal flags and their courage is below par. Sensible of 
their natural unfitness and unworthiness to be engaged in 
a calling carrying such great responsibility with it, as well 
as in view of the successlessness of their labor, or because of 
some heavy family-cross with which they are burdened, or, © 
which is even worse, terrible doubts of God’s Word and grace ~ 
with which they are assailed, they are apt to become so des- ' 
perately despondent that they feel inclined to quit their charge. 
But if such a discouraged minister attends conferences, he will — 
learn that his brethren labor under similar and sometimes even — 
severer afflictions than his own, and that the almighty God 
who sustains them will do no less for him. Hearing how 
wonderfully the Lord has helped others, and being reminded ~ 
of God’s unfailing promises, the afflicted pastor waxes strong 
in faith; and hearing of the infinite love of his Redeemer, 
who has not only purchased him with His own divine blood, 
but has also honored him above kings and princes, the humbled 
and reassured minister realizes what an bmmense debt of grati- 
tude he owes his Lord. No negro slave who has been pur- 
chased and given his liberty by a kind planter of the South- 
land has ever been the recipient of so much unmerited love 
and tender mercies as a Christian minister at the hands of 
his Savior. Therefore he fervently vows to trust the Lord 
implicitly, and to serve his gracious Master with renewed zeal 
and energy. Such are the blessings which the pastor takes 
home with him from the conferences which he attends. 

6.* Conferences, in many cases, afford pastors the only 


* Part 6th was not submitted to Joint Conference, because, in this 
particular case, there is no opportunity to receive Holy Communion; but 
this point is inserted here because of its importance. 
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opportunity to recewe Holy Commumnon. Christian ministers 
need strengthening of faith as much as other Christians. They 
invite: and exhort others to partake of the Lord’s Supper fre- 
quently. They know better than many others how precious 
a repast this Sacrament is. At conferences frequently pas- 
tors, too, may receive, under the external signs of bread and 
wine, the true body and the priceless blood of their Redeemer 
as seals and pledges of their redemption, of the remission of 
all their sins, of the favor of God, and of their God-given title 
to the inheritance of the saints in light. The gold ring which 
a man places on the finger of his bride, pledging her his en- 
during love, the seal imprinted on the deed to a lot or house 
to confirm ownership to the holder of such a document, are 
small security as compared with the seals and pledges of 
Christ’s unalterable love given a Christian communicant. The 
latter are as far superior to the former as divine and heavenly 
things transcend human and earthly things. 

Again, Christian ministers are to walk circumspectly, be 
examples to their flock, and excel in Christian virtues. But 
they are the target of foes, who would rejoice greatly in their 
fall. , In war sharpshooters level their guns chiefly at the 
’ officers of the hostile army, and try to pick off its leaders; 
likewise Satan and his host make special efforts to bring down 
the pastors by getting them to sully their life and tarnish their 
reputation. In view of this fact and the pastors’ frailty and 
corrupt nature they need Holy Communion to give them sta- 
bility in a Christlike life, to further them in godliness of 
conduct. That purpose is also served at a conference where 
the Lord’s Supper is celebrated. And believing that it cost 
God’s Son His life-blood to redeem human culprits from sin, 
and that, though in a supernatural manner, the body and blood 
of Him crucified is partaken of by every communicant, — will 
not a Christian minister abhor sin, and beteareful not to grieve 
his Savior, and strive by the Holy Spirit’s assistance to glorify 
his exalted Lord? 

Furthermore, Holy Communion is a testimony of the 
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communion of faith. And it would be passing strange if 
ministers did not desire to thus express their fellowship. At 
conference they cheerfully embrace the opportunity of doing so. - 
Now since all who receive the Lord’s Supper testify to their 
communion of faith, each one has the satisfaction of knowing — 
that he is not alone in the cause, but all the others who ap-- 
proach the Lord’s Board with him are marching shoulder to 
shoulder with him under the banner of Christ. For these rea-_ 
sons the opportunity afforded ministers on such an occasion © 
is certainly not the least among the blessings of a pastoral 
conference. 

7. Conferences serve to wear off any rough edges with 
which we may be afflicted and disfigured, and thus to increase 
our efficiency. It is said that silence is golden; but at con-— 
ferences not all silence is golden. It is contrary to Christian — 
morals to conceal the truth and to stifle the voice of conscience. © 
One must speak at times, even at the risk of receiving no 
flattering comments. But none of us knows it all. If one 
thought he did, the conference-room would be the place to be 
reminded of the words of Scripture: “Be not wise in your 
own conceits.” There he would learn that very likely he is 
not the only pebble on the beach, but that there are others, 
perhaps many of them; that some are bigger than he and 
possess far more luster than he does. There he would learn 
that, unless he is sure of his ground and has incontrovertible 
arguments, there may be, nay, more than likely is, some one 
to detect the flaws, and to move tthe wheels of his intellect 
a few cogs downward or upward, as the case may require. 
Such experiences may not be overpleasant, but that they benefit 
one, and prove, or ought to prove, a blessing, cannot be gainsaid. 

8. Conferences promote and foster fraternal relations. 
That is not only desirable with brethren, but a duty enjoined 
by God. Christians, and especially Lutheran pastors, though 
they be strangers and meet for the first time, feel that they 
are bound together by the bond of faith, which attracts them 
to each other as surely as steel is attracted by the magnet. 
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But the confidence with which they meet one another is in- 
ereased as they learn to know one another better and better, 
or their personal acquaintance becomes more intimate. 


The blessings of ministerial conferences, however, are also 
such as are shared by the congregation. 

The more familiar a pastor becomes with the doctrines 
of Holy Scripture, and the more firmly he becomes grounded 
in the truth, the better is he qualified to fill his pulpit and to 
serve his parishioners. Having been duly instructed himself, 
he is like unto the “householder which bringeth forth out of 
his treasure things new and old,” and like the mother who 
has been to market and fetched a basket filled with nourishing 
food and toothsome viands. Having been warned himself, the 
pastor is the better able to hoist the danger-signal by which 
others are warned. He is like a buoy which marks dangerous 
cliffs, shoals, or other obstructions on which the mariner might 
be shipwrecked, and the vessel of faith be dashed to pieces. 
Having been comforted himself at conference, and having 
tasted the sweetness of the Gospel-promises of Christ, the pas- 
tor is able to comfort others also “which are in trouble by 
the comfort wherewith he himself was comforted of God,” 
and is like the bee, which draws the honey from the blooming 
clover, and stores it up to feed its brood and provide sweet- 
ness for man. Having been encouraged himself, so that his 
“weak hands have been strengthened and his feeble knees con- 
firmed,” the pastor is the better able to encourage others also, 
whose spirits droop and whose hearts are faint. Like an 
officer who has had a badge of honor pinned on his breast, 
and being commissioned to perform some important task, re- 
turns to duty with renewed zeal and energy, the pastor, too, 
having been encouraged by God’s grace and favors, knows how 
to inspire others with an abiding hope, so that they faint not, 
but take up their burdens anew, and téar them forth with 
buoyant step, until they have reached the goal appointed them 
by the Lord. Having been directed in the right path to eternal 
glory himself, the pastor is able to direct others as to the true 
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way to life also, and, like a lighthouse, guide them into the 
haven of everlasting rest. ERS | 

Are not these blessings worth going after, my brethren? | 
Doubtless, it would be superfluous to still enlarge upon the © 
blessings of ministerial conferences. Let us, then, continue 
to be diligent in attending such gatherings. Non-attendance 
without good cause would be unbrotherly and fraught with 


serious dangers. Unless one attend conference, he may easily } 
become rusty and crusty, get into a rut, lack material for his |! 


sermons, be dwarflike, perhaps, in knowledge, a back-number 
among faithful pastors in judging current questions, and pur- 
sue a wrong course in more respects than one. And how are | 
we to learn of our shortcomings, frailties, and idiosyncrasies, — 
unless we be told of them by our brethren? Our parishioners, 


perhaps, have too high a regard for our office and our feelings | 
to do so. Conferences, however, may make up for any such 4 


neglect. 

“He that separateth himself seeketh according to his de- 
sire,” says Solomon (Prov. 18, 1), according to a revised trans- 
lation of his words. And the result can but be disastrous. 
The danger incurred by absenting oneself from conference, the 
loss and disadvantage of such conduct, is exemplified in 
Thomas. When the risen Savior appeared in the midst of 
His disciples on that memorable Easter evening, what assurance, 
what peace, what joy, what blessings, that brought to those who 
were present! All that Thomas missed. Let his experience 
serve as a deterrent to any one inclined to think lightly of 
pastoral conferences. If one have no need of receiving aught, 
then let him kindly impart something to others. Either way 
conference will prove a blessing to him, even though he be 
not keenly sensible of the fact. Christ’s gracious promise is: 
“Where two or three are gathered together in My name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” (Matt. 18, 20.) By these words 
of the Lord our ministerial conferences are assured, unques- 
tionably assured, many precious blessings. 

Chicago, Ill. Ave. Bureporr. 
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JOHN 17, 20—24. 
(Concluded.) 

V. 22. Kaya tiv ddFav qv dédwxds poe dédwxa abtoic, tva 
Dow &yv xabac jysic év. (Tischendorf. ) 

Kaya, in some MSS xai éy7a, placed at the beginning for 
emphasis. In this verse Christ shows that He Himself has 
begun the work of which He asks the completion, and He 
rests His petitions on this fact. The ty» dofav of this verse 
has been variously understood and interpreted. The word 
means praise, honor, glory. The Septuagint most frequently 
uses it for the Hebrew 1123, several times also for tin and 
17), ete. Most commentators apply this term glory to the 
kingdom which is to come, and the word give (dé¢dwxac, perfect 
of dtdwpe; Hebrew, 192) to a property only by right (thus Meyer, 
Reuss, De Wette, Luthardt). But this seems to anticipate the 
meaning of v. 24. Godet’s explanation seems the most natural: 
_ “Jesus starts in v. 22 from a fact already accomplished, in 
order to make it the point of departure for a coming good 
(v. 23), which will precede the final glory (v. 24). We read, 
v. 24, that the glory of Jesus consists in being the eternal 
object of the Father’s love; the glory which He has com- 
municated to believers is, therefore, the becoming .by faith 
what He is essentially, the objects of this same divine love; 
ef. v. 23 (‘That Thou hast loved them as Thou hast loved Me’) 
and v. 26 (“That the love wherewith Thou hast loved Me may 
be in them and I in them’). ‘This glory, which is that of 
adoption, Jesus has communicated to His own by bringing 
things to this point,—that God can, without obscuring His 
holiness, convey to them the love which He has for Jesus 
Himself. By this means we understand the following clause: 
‘That they may be one as we are’ (scilicet, éoyév). This 
love of the Father, of which they are ali the objects in com- 
mon, unites them closely among themselves, and makes them 
all one family, of which Jesus is the elder Brother.” 
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V. 28. ~Ey@ év abtots xat ob ev suo, a wow tetehecw- 


peévoe sic &, a yemaxy 0 xdapog Ste ob pe axéatechag xat Ayd- — 


myaac adtovg xadu¢ evs qydayoac. (Tischendorf. ) 


This verse is not merely a repetition of what is stated in — 


vv. 21. 22. But it describes more fully the mode of the unity, 
or, as Luthardt says: “This verse defines more closely this 


great analogy of the fellowship, and states the aim of it. | 
The fellowship of the Father with the Son is to find its com- | 
plement in that of Christ with His own followers, in order — 


by the fulness of the latter fellowship to bring the world to 
the knowledge of the Son of God.” The disciples are to be 


perfected into one (teredecwpévor— perfect passive of tedecow, | 


equivalent to tédecov zoe@, to make perfect or complete, accom- 


plish, finish, bring to an end). To.be perfected into one is i| 


to be perfectly united, or, as it has also been translated: “So 
shall they come to perfect unity.” Here Luther must exclaim: 
“See how His mouth overflows with one kind of words!” The 
aim of this admirable unity is, “that the world may know 
that Thou hast sent Me” (yedoxy from pevwoxw; Hebrew YT; 
Latin, nosco). In v. 21 we have ta 6 xdopocg moztevyn; here: 
tva yevdaoxn 0 xoopocs. These two verbs are very evidently not 
synonyms. The term know includes with the faith of the 
believers (v. 21) the forced conviction of rebels. The example 
of the Christians must perforce leave an impression on the 
world. Already here on earth the world shall be forced to 
acknowledge the divine mission of Christ. But this reference, 
no doubt, goes beyond things earthly. It is quite clearly 
a reference to the universal homage, voluntary or involuntary, 
which shall be rendered to Christ, especially on the last day, 
as we read: “That at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven and things in earth and things under 
the earth, and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father” (Phil. 2, 
10. 11), and again, Rom. 14, 10—12: “We shall all stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ. For it is written, As 
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I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to Me, and every 
tongue shall confess to God. So, then, every one of us shall 
give account of himself to God.” Here on earth the change 
that has taken place in the believers shall force recognition 
from the world that certainly the Savior who could effect 
such a change must be sent by the Father. On the last day the 
world, that is, especially the unbelieving section of the world, 
shall be made to acknowledge that this Jesus of Nazareth whom 
they rejected is a Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 

Kai qyrdxjoag abtove xada¢ eué jydrnoac, “and hast loved 
them as Thou hast loved Me.” This completes the clause 
beginning with dc. The world is to recognize, by seeing this 
bond of unity existing between the believers themselves and 
between them and Christ, that the Father has really loved 
them with the same paternal love (the love to them as children 
by adoption) that He at all times manifested towards the 
Son. Because they were one with the Savior (v. 23), He 
had to love them as He loved His only-begotten Son; and 
here the world, by seeing the Christians live Christianity, is 
to bear testimony to this fact. Thus the argument of v. 22 
concerning the dda there spoken of is also justified as con- 
sisting in their being the objects of God’s divine love. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that dyazdy 
is used and not gcdetv. Thayer explains the difference in the 
use of these two verbs thus: ‘The former (dyazdv), by virtue 
of its connection with dyaya:, properly denotes a love founded 
in admiration, veneration, esteem, like the Latin diligere, to 
be kindly disposed to one, wish one well; but gedety denotes 
an inclination prompted by sense and emotion, Latin amare. 
Hence men are said dyandy God, not gedetv; and God is said 
dyanjoa tov xoopov, and gedetv the disciples of Christ; Christ 
bids us dyuzdy (not geet) trove eydpovs, because love as an 
emotion cannot be commanded, but only love as a choice.” 

Daechsel, in his commentary, has a most wonderful inter- 
pretation of the word xdspyoc (world) used in this verse. He 
explains it as being “the heathen outside the Church and 
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still on earth, who are, however, no longer tempted by Satan,” 
and refers to Rev. 20, 3 as proof of his assertion. We shall, 
perhaps, have occasion to look at this statement again before 
the close of this paper. 

V. 24. Haryp, 6 dédwxde por, Péhw iva Srov eipe era xdxet- 
vor dow per? su0d, tra Bewpdaw thy ddFav thy eppv, qv dédw- 
xdc poe bce qrdxynads pe mpd xataBodz¢ xoopov. (Tischendorf.) 
(Father, I will that that which Thou hast given Me be with 
Me where I am, that they may behold My glory which Thou 
hast given Me; for Thou lovedst Me before the foundation 
of the world.) 

In this verse there is pointed out to us the final end of 
the ways of God towards the Church of Christ, its participa- 
tion in the glory of the Son of God. . This verse gives us the 
key to the correct understanding and interpretation of this whole 
section of Christ’s sacerdotal prayer. 

Christ has now, as it were, reached the very climax of 
His prayer zept tév zeatevdvtwy. And so His petition becomes 
more and more urgent, more and more intense and decided. 
No longer does He simply “ask” or “pray” (¢ewrta@, vy. 20), 
but dw, “I will,”’—very emphatic. In fact, this is the 
only time Jesus uses this strong word. He does not merely 
wish, but “nune incrementum sumit oratio; rogat Jesus cum 
iure et postulat cum fiducia, ut Filius, non ut servus” (the 
prayer now takes an increase; Jesus requests of right, and 
demands with confidence, as a Son, not asa servant). (Bengel.) 
Each time He desires to impress His petition on the Father, 
as more than ordinarily important; He calls Him by name; 
so here: atyp. And now, what is the special burden of. 
His prayer here? It is: 6 dédwxd¢ por, Yédw. The relative 
clause, 6 dédwxd¢ por, is placed first for emphasis. “That 
which Thou hast given Me.” Tischendorf has here 4, while 
Textus Receptus has o&¢ (those whom Thou hast given Me). 
It seems that the 6 d¢dwxac of Tischendorf is probably the 
true reading (that which Thou hast given Me); it brings 
out the unity of the believers, that perfect « which the body 
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of the elect will form (v. 23). The 6 brings out the fact that 
it is not the apostles He here refers to (He has finished His 
prayer for them with v. 19), but to the body of believers, 
the congregation of saints, the Holy Christian Church on 
earth. The 6 refers collectively to this body of believers, the 
invisible Church. This Church He wills to be with Him 
- where He is, and to share His glory. He asks that the 
Church Invisible may be transformed into the Church Trium- 
phant. 6édw is used here and not fovdopae. Authorities seem 
to agree that Bovdopar designates the will which follows delibera- 
tion, while #dw denotes the will which proceeds from incli- 
nation. Some linguists, however, reverse this order. In any 
case, it is very evident that Jesus here gives expression to His 
last will and testament, and He knows it to be in absolute 
harmony with His heavenly Father’s will, hence the absolute 
dew. And what is His will? What is it He so earnestly 
demands? It is, that that which the Father has gwen Him 
_ shall be with Him where He ws. Notice here that Christ uses 
exactly the same terminology with respect to the believers that 
was used regarding the apostles, — they are given Him by the 
Father (cf. vv. 9.11.12). Notice also the emphasis He places 
on every word: “Ozov etut ya xdxsivoe daw per’? éuod. I will 
that, where J am, they shall be with Me also. This future 
fellowship shall, therefore, find its true glory in Christ Jesus, 
in being where He is. But how can any but the true believers 
be eternally where He is? How can any one use this passage 
in any sense whatever in referring even remotely to the visible 
Church? The more we study the words before us, the more 
we must become convinced that Jesus’ prayer embraces only 
the true believers, the elect from every nation, the invisible 
Church, excluding even the Zeitglaeubigen, those who believe 
only for a time, but are not faithful till death. “How any one 
could arrive at any other conclusion froin these words as they 
stand is difficult to see. The dzov efut ey is, of course, 
a reference to the house not built with hands eternally in 
heaven, where we shall see our Savior face to face. 
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And now, what is the final end of this petition? What 
is it that shall constitute the greatest blessedness for those who 
are the object of His dédw? It is Ya Vewpdaw tiv dofav thy 
&umv (that they may behold My glory which Thou hast given 
Me; for Thou lovedst Me before the foundation of the world). 
Sewodorv, — Septuagint for 787 and Chaldean, ™!N,—to be a 
spectator, look at, behold, equivalent to the German “schauen.” 
Also, to get knowledge of, partake of; ti dav rod Xpeorod, 
to be a partaker of the glory, 7. e., the blessed condition in 
heaven, which Christ enjoys. Ty» éupv, My glory, very em- 
phatic, —a glory which belongs to Me. It is a glory given 
Him by the Father, hence not exactly the premundane glory 
which He had from the beginning; for this glory is not — 
spoken of as having been given Him. We are rather to think ~ 
that it is the glory to whose full enjoyment He, as the Incar- ~ 
nate One, who has now accomplished His heavenly Father’s 
will, now passes over, enriched as it now is by the results — 
of His redeeming work. Through His perfect obedience, even 
to death, yea, even to the death of the cross, He has won this — 
glory, not only for Himself, but also for all those that are His. 
This glory the elect shall enjoy, or, as Bengel puts it: “spec- 
tent, fruentes” (let them behold, enjoying). 

“Ore qydxnods pe mpd xataBoli¢ xoapov. “Ore is a causal 
conjunction meaning “for,” “the reason why anything is said 
to be or done, because, since, for that.” “Ore is used for 
etc éxetvo Ste (in reference to the fact that, which, put into 
English, would read: seeing that,/in that). °Ore, therefore, 
means “in that,” and serves to explain wherein this glory of 
the Son consists: it is in having been the eternal object of 
the Father’s love. Ip xataBoij¢ xdapov, before the foundation 


of the world. These words are added in order to show, as ~ 


Luthardt says, “that the eternal future is based upon the 
eternal past. For even before the world the Father saw and 
loved in the Son the bearer and future executor of the divine 
loving will. With this, moreover, the future glory was also 
codetermined.” Is there any glory to be compared with this 
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glory? Through the redemptive work accomplished by Jesus, 
we, too, who believe, shall share this glory, 2. e., be made the 
objects of the Father’s eternal love. Then shall we know as 
we are known; then shall we see face to face; then shall 
faith and hope have passed away, and loving fellowship shall 
have become our inheritance; yes, then shall we not only 
understand the essence of the Triune God, but we shall, in 
a sense, be made partakers thereof. Can greater glory than 
this come to the believing Church of Christ, to His true 
saints? And still we have Christ’s sacerdotal prayer as a con- 
vincing testimony of the fact that such glory shall one time 
be granted the elect. And must we not, in conclusion, here 
see an analogy in what Paul later writes to the Romans 
(8, 29. 30): “For whom He did foreknow He also did pre- 
destinate to be conformed to the image of His Son, that He 
might be the First-born among many brethren. Moreover, 
whom He did predestinate, them He also called; and whom 
He called, them He also justified; and whom He justified, 
them He also glorified” ? 

Accordingly, we are convinced that this last part of 
Christ’s sacerdotal prayer has certain well-defined limitations, 
and we have no right to press the words to mean something - 
that He who uttered them did not intend them to mean. As 
the words stand, the prayer cannot include anything but the 
invisible Church, the congregation of true believers, those en- 
joying the fellowship of the Father and the Son, the com- 
munion of saints, the direct heirs of life everlasting. The 
whole prayer, indeed, has to do with none but such as enjoy 
membership in this invisible congregation of believers. Christ 
prays but for Himself as the Author, the apostles as the 
mediating agency, and the believers as the object, of His 
saving grace. 

The thought contained in these petitions seems clearly to 
proceed along a descending and an ascending scale. Notice 
the descending scale; and here we must think of the persons 
prayed for: — 
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a) Christ prays, first of all, for Himself, that He may 
be glorified. As the Author and Finisher of our salvation 


it is only natural that, as the chief figure, the Father should ~ 


glorify Him. 


b) Next He prays for the apostles, the Eleven, that they 
may be kept to the end. As the mediators of the salvation 
accomplished by Him, they are a step lower than He is. But — 
all these Eleven (not Judas; for he has himself made an — 
exception in his case) undoubtedly belonged to the elect, and — 


were to be glorified. 
c) The believers are on a step lower than the apostles in 


His thoughts. They were to be saved through faith in the - 
apostles’ word. But all of these for whom He here prays are © 


also to see His glory, v. 24. 


The ascending scale becomes evident when we consider the : 
comparative difficulties in the fulfilment of éach succeeding — 


petition : — 


a) That Christ should see glory follows from the nature ~ 


of the case. He has glorified the Father on the earth, He 
has finished His work, v. 4; therefore the Father must glorify 
Him, vv. 4. 5. 


b) In the case of the Eleven this was fraught with greater — 


difficulties. They were yet in the world, and the world would 


hate them. But as the bearers of His mission they, too, must — 


be kept, sanctified, glorified. 

ec) The most difficult task, humanly speaking, was in the 
case of the believers, the objects of this mission. In the first 
place, they must become believers through the Word, they 
must be kept in the intimate fellowship with Christ and the 
Father, they had their mission over against an unbelieving 
world; but they, too, were the objects of His divine love as 
well as of the love of the Father. Therefore they must, in 
spite of all the difficulties that, humanly speaking, stood in 
their way,—they must see His glory, v. 24; and so Christ 
raises Himself to the grand climax of this prayer in His 
divine 3édw, “I will that that which Thou hast given Me 
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shall be with Me where I am,” v. 24. As far as I can see, 
Christ, however, only prays for the possible, and, according to 
this interpretation, the final glory of all here prayed for is not 
only possible, but has been, and will continue to be, accomplished. 

There are objections to this view. The burden of the 
criticism that is leveled against this interpretation bases its 
argument on what Christ here says shall be a manifestation 
of the prayed-for unity, namely, that the world may believe 
and the world may know, vv. 21. 23. However, it has been 
shown that this is the faith worked in the believers through 
the word of the apostles, the faith that unites them intimately 
with the Father and the Son, and again with each other; 
it is the manifestation of this faith that shall make the world 
both believe and know that He has been sent by the Father. 
When we as Christians show our faith in holy living, then 
we are making possible the fulfilment of this prayer, — that 
the world may believe and know. Surely, it is not wrong to 
conclude this here; for Scripture expressly states our faith 
to be the victory that overcometh the world. Cf. 1 John 
5, 4. 5: “Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world; 
and this is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith. Who is he that overcometh the world but he that be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Son of God?’ 

Certainly, we cannot make the assertion that the outward 
union of the Christian Church has been the means of bringing 
the world to Christ, unless we wish to sanction the claims of 
the Catholic Church that it, because of its union, or unity, 
as you please, is the only saving church. Nor do we, I dare 
say, wish to assert that to this day Christendom has lived in 
continual error as regards Christ’s sacerdotal prayer. If that 
should be the sense of this prayer, that the Christian Church 
must present a united front against the world in order to be 
a means of bringing the world to a recoguition of His divine 
origin, then, indeed, we have hitherto lived in error, Christ’s 
prayer has not been fulfilled, nor are there any indications 
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that it will be fulfilled here on earth. And since Christ says: 
“When I come again, shall there be faith on the earth?” we 
have reasons to believe that He never thought Christendom — 
would realize outward unity. To hope for outward unity would — 
be, virtually, to discount entirely the reality and presence of — 
sin in this world. 

But if we make Christ’s prayer embrace the members of — 
the invisible Church, as, indeed, the words declare, then His — 


prayer has been fulfilled both in the Apostolic Church and in |, 


the Church of succeeding ages, is being fulfilled at present 
throughout Christendom, and shall be fulfilled till the end of 
the world. For through the preaching of the Word countless 
souls have been brought to believe, through it they have become i ’ 
members of the one, true Christian Church, and by their faith 

they have also entered glory. : 

That this is the primary sense, and the aly real sense, — 
of this passage, seems entirely clear. Only in a secondary 
sense could certain parts of this section be made to apply to © 
the outward, visible Church. And even then it would be 
absolutely impossible to carry such an idea through to its 
natural conclusion with v. 24. For I take it that there are 
not many who desire to claim that it is the visible Church that 
one time shall be where Christ is, and shall see Him in His — 
glory. And if the argument cannot be carried through to its 
final and proper conclusion with v. 24, have we any right to 
attempt to use this passage in any such interest? 

Those who object to the interpretation presented must 
take upon themselves the burden of explaining how Christ can 
say of all members of the visible Church (notice this) that 
they are one with Him and the Father, that they have been 
given Him by the Father, and that all these shall see and 
share His glory, yes, that it is His firm will that they shall 
all be with Him in glory. How about the hypocrites, — the 
tares among the wheat, etc. ? 

While, by holding the view that Christ here prays only 
for those who are really His, the prayer remains in complete 
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harmony with the teachings of Scripture, by holding the oppo- 
site view, we encounter the greatest difficulties, yea, we stand 
in danger of making false conclusions, conclusions that the 
Word of God gives us no right to make. If Christ here prays 
for the visible Church, then we must conclude that a time is 
eoming when all Christendom will stand united, a doctrine 
that naturally resolves itself into that held by the Chiliasts 
and others. And that is just exactly what is being done. 
Notice how Daechsel falls into this error, when, by way of 
explaining this passage, he says: ‘From this it is evident 
that the Lord, after He, in yv. 21, has had the beginning of 
the evolution of His congregation in mind, . . . now con- 
siders the end of this development. We, on our part, have 
not this last before us, but are much more, by v. 22, referred 
entirely to that prophetic word which later on was entrusted 
to St. John in his Book of Revelation, and if this book is 
as yet to a great extent closed to our present understanding, 
we must not marvel at the fact that the proper understanding 
of Christ’s prayer is also to a great extent closed to commen- 
tators. The reader will, however, be able to surmise as much 
as it is possible regarding the future, when he compares the 
above-mentioned passages from the Revelation of St. John with 
the explanation given in this commentary. He will not hesitate 
at the thought of the schism in the present Church, which as 
yet, no doubt, gives no intimation of the fulfilment of Christ’s 
prayer, but only enjoys that blessing from it that it is not 
entirely destroyed by this continued strife, but in spite of this 
proceeds onward toward a higher goal, —with a hopeful spirit 
he turns toward that Zion-church of Rev. 14 and the so-called 
millennium of Rev. 20, although he personally can be neither 
a member of that congregation nor share in that kingdom. 
For us the comfort against the future lies in the following 
y. 24” (literal translation). 

Thank God that, when we believe, we may find comfort, 
not only in this verse, but in this whole prayer. As believers 
we have the right to consider ourselves the objects of Christ’s 
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. . yy 
earnest petition. As members of the congregation of saints _ 


we may derive true comfort from it; yes, because we believe | 
that we are believers and the objects of Christ’s sacerdotal ‘| 
prayer, we can glory in this His last will and testament to us, | 
and so be assured of victory over sin and of final salvation; | 
for listen, —even now can we hear the echo of that gloriously | 
powerful, saving prayer: “Father, I wall that that which Thou } 
hast given Me be with Me where I am, that they may behold | 
My glory which Thou hast given Me; for Thou lovedst Me }, 
before the foundation of the world.” 


(While preparing this paper, I did not have access to Luther’s com- | 
mentary on this passage; hence the few citations from Luther. . Since ‘| 
then, however, I have read his exposition of these verses. What he says | 
gives me no reason to change anything of what I have written. In fact, — 
I can find no word of his that would indicate that he understood this 
passage otherwise than I have, in my humble way, attempted to set forth f 
in this thesis.) a| 


Chicago, Il. N. M. YuvisaKer. 


THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM WITH 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 
THE THIRD ARTICLE. 
(Continued.) 


Tur RESURRECTION OF THE Bopy. 


John 5, 28. 29: The hour is coming in which all that 
are in the graves shall hear His voice, and shall come forth: 
they that have done good unto the resurrection of life, and — 
they that have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation. 

The Lord speaks of two resurrections: the spiritual, here — 
in time (vv. 24—27), and the bodily resurrection at the last 
day (vv. 28. 29). Of the latter we treat. vs 

The passage is so clear as to need little comment. It 
will suffice to indicate the statements made. “The hour is 
coming in which all . . . shall come forth.” Not. only the 
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day (Acts 17, 31; 2 Pet. 3, 10), but the very hour of this 
event is fixed, and this hour 7s coming, surely, certainly, in- 
evitably. This resurrection of the dead is a universal resur- 
rection: “All... shall come forth.” In the same hour, simul- 
taneously, all will arise. There will be no interval of a thou- 
sand years between the raising of the just and that of the 
unjust. They that espouse the latter opinion, the Chiliasts, 
the Millennialists, give Christ the lie. Christ says: “All shall 
come forth” in that “hour.” (Cf. Matt. 24, 27—39; 25, 
31. 32.) —“‘All that are in the graves . . . shall come forth,” 
2. €., the dead bodies. The identical bodies that were separated 
from the soul in death, and lowered into the grave with many 
a tear, shall be restored to their senses, to life, so much so, 
as the text says, that, e. g., they hear. They shall hear His, 
a. e., Christ’s, voice, v. 27. Christ’s voice will call them forth. 
Christ’s voice is God’s voice; this almighty voice can and will 
do that. (Rom. 4, 17.) —The passage divides the “all that 
are in the graves” into two classes: “they that have done 
good,” the believers; and “they that have done evil,’ the un- 
believers. Believers and unbelievers are described according 
to their works, since the Judgment is to be a public judgment 
of the whole world. (2 Cor. 5, 10; Acts 17, 31.) The good 
works will be produced in evidence of faith, the evil works in 
evidence of unbelief. (Matt. 25, 31—46.) The doctrine, “By 
grace are ye saved through faith,” is hereby in no wise sub- 
verted or called in question.— As there are but two classes 
of people, believers and unbelievers, so there are but two places 
hereafter, life and damnation. The genitives, Cw7yc, of life, 
and xpioewc, of judgment, express purpose. The one class is 
raised for the purpose of inheriting eternal life; the other, 
for the purpose of being cast into damnation. — There are only 
two places hereafter, heaven and hell. The Catholic purgatory 
is a figment; Russell’s theory of the annihilation of the bodies 
of the ungodly is a lie.—God grant that we belong to them 
“that have done good,” and are called forth “unto the resur- 
rection of life.” 
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Dan. 12, 2: Many of them that sleep wm the dust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlasting life and some to shame 
and everlasting Ce i 


De dd 


last day raise up me and all the dead,” is the doctrine of thell 
Old Testament as well as that of the New.—God says to 
Daniel, the prophet: “But go thou thy way till the end be; 
for thou shalt rest, and stand in thy lot at the end of the 
days,’ i. e., the Last Great Day.—In the verse preceding 
our text, Daniel prophesies of “the time of trouble” that shall | 
come at the end. Many shall be slain for their faith in ~ 
Jehovah. But the slain and their slayers shall rise again, and | 
these will be many, “rabbim,” a great multitude, namely, when 

all shall rise. Of the “many’’ of whom the prophet speaks, : i 
“some,” %. e., they who suffered death for their faith, shall | 
awake “to everlasting life” to suffer no more; “and some,” | 
a. €., the persecutors of the believers, the infidels, shall awake | 
“to shame and everlasting contempt.” Shame, reproach, will 
be their lot for their wicked folly of rejecting the only means — |W 
of salvation. They will be objects of contempt, of abhorrence, — | bi 
of loathing. And this, fate will be everlasting, endless; it will A 
continue throughout eternity. — Blessed the lot of them that | 
awake on that day to life everlasting. | 


Job 19, 25—27: I know that my Redeemer lweth, and | 
that He shall stand at the latter day upon the earth; and | 
though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh | 
shall I see God, whom I shall see’ for myself, and mine eyes ; 
shall behold, and not another. 

Truly, this text is one of the most brilliant gems among | 
the many of the Old Testament. How clearly it speaks of | 
the Redeemer’s work, of the resurrection of the body, and of © 
life everlasting! Not knowing its author, one might think | 
it to be culled from the sayings of some New Testament 
writer. Small wonder the enemies of the Bible and its Christ 
have busied themselves again and again to becloud its glorious, 
heavenly rays. 
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It is a text replete with consolation. Let us briefly 
bring to our minds the dark background of the text by means 
of the context.— Job is sorely afflicted; humanly speaking, 
a cure of his disease is out of the question; he is soon to die. 
His brothers, his kinsfolk, his servants, his friends, are es- 
tranged from him; even his own wife has turned against him 
(vv. 183—19). His “consolers” have no sympathy, no word 
of consolation for him. He is smitten of God for his wicked- 
ness; this they give him to understand (chap. 18). They 
“break him in pieces with words” (19, 1—5). Yea, God 
Himself seems to be his enemy (v. 21). Yet he knows his 
aceusers are doing him injustice. 

And out of the depth of this great misery rises this 
joyful hymn of triumph and faith. Job looks beyond the 
grave and decay and death, and there beholds the Redeemer 
and His work, beholds the day of the resurrection of the body 
and of eternal bliss. Conscious of the depth of the utterance 
he is about to make, he sorrowfully exclaims: ‘Oh, that my 
words were now written! Oh, that they were printed in a 
book, that they were graven with an iron pen and lead in the 
rock forever!’ Condemned and forsaken by his contempo- 
raries as a wicked person, posterity at least then would know 
of his justification in the sight of God. 

Amid all this earthly misery, what is his consolation? 
“But,” over against all that my “friends” may say to the con- 
trary, “I know,” I have positive knowledge, I am divinely 
assured of a certain fact. And the contents of this knowledge ? 
“My Redeemer,’ my Goel, “liveth.” Who is this Goel? Not 
the Triune God is here meant as, for example, in Is. 41, 14; 
43, 1, but the second person of the Trinity. (Gen. 48, 16.) 
How do we know? The context says that this Goel will raise 
Job from the dead, —this is a work of the Son of Man, John 
6, 40; 5, 22. It says that this Goel will lead Job to a beatific 
vision of God,—this is a work of the Savior. Hence the 
Hebrew Goel is properly translated by “Redeemer.” What 
does Job confess of Him? “My Redeemer liveth.” Satan, 
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sin, death, have assaulted Job; but Satan, sin, death, will be 
overcome by Job’s Goel. He will redeem Job from their 
clutches. Satan, sin, death, will assail Christ; and Christ, 
too, Job’s Goel, must die. But death cannot retain Him; 
for He is the Prince of Life. (Acts 3, 15; John 17, 25.) 
The Redeemer lies. “Through death He destroyed him that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil.” (Heb. 2, 14. 15.) 
The redemption-money was paid, and now He lives and lives, 
and will forever live. Of this living Redeemer Job confi- 
dently asserts: He is my Redeemer. The ransom was paid 
for me; I shall not die, but live. In New Testament diction 
Job’s Redeemer is He who said to His disciples: “Because 
I live, ye shall live also.” (John 14, 19.) In this life-giving 
Redeemer Job puts his trust. His body may decay, still eternal 
life will be his.— With the children of the New Testament 
he sang: 

Jesus, my Redeemer, lives! 

I, too, unto life must waken; 

Endless joys my Savior gives; 

Shall my courage, then, be shaken? 

Shall I fear? Or could the Head 

Rise and leave His members. dead? 

What follows in the context confirms and develops this 
thought. Job proceeds: “And as the Last One He shall stand 
upon the earth,’ or, the grave. The whole earth —this is the 
sublime conception —is one yast sepulcher, in which the dead 
rest. Job views himself as being dead and bedded in the 
earth, the grave. But on this earth, on this dust of his, the 
Redeemer stands in all His glory, power, and majesty. He 
will manifest His power; He will prove Himself to be Job’s 
Goel. When will this be? When He shall stand as the Last 
One on the earth, and shall destroy the last enemy, death 
(1 Cor. 15, 26), z ¢., on “the day of the Lord,” on Judg- 
ment Day.— What will this mighty and gracious Redeemer 
do for Job? “And though after my skin worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.” Though in the original 
the words “worms” and “body” are wanting, still the sense 
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of the Hebrew text is clearly brought out. Luther’s trans- 
lation: “Und werde danach mit dieser meiner Haut umgeben 
werden,’ is more faithful to the original. Job says: My skin 
will be destroyed, my body will turn to dust and ashes in the 
grave, but there will be a resurrection day, when my body 
will again be clothed with the selfsame skin I now possess. 
“T believe in the resurrection of the body.” 

I am only flesh and blood, 

And on this corruption seizeth; 

But I know my Lord and God 

From the grave my body raiseth. 

And after the resurrection, what? “In my flesh shall 

I see God.” My flesh, my body, will be restored, and in this 
restored body, the organ of the soul, J shall see God, and this 
beatific seeing of God will make me eternally blessed. (Ps. 
17, 15; 1 John 3, 2.) This my Redeemer that liveth will do 
for me.— What a contrast: Job in his suffering state now; 
in his blissful state then! This happy prospect causes Job 
to dwell upon, and to unfold, this blessed truth. He heaps 
words upon words to make his knowledge, his belief, clear ; 
his belief in the resurrection of the body and life everlasting. 
“And mine eyes shall behold.” The eyes he now possesses 
shall be restored to him, and with these identical eyes he shall 
behold God. And as if to make the meaning still plainer, he 
adds: “and not another,’ which says emphatically: I shall 
be the same Ego that I now am, the same person with the 
same eyes, the same body. I shall come forth out of the grave 
with body and soul reunited, and enter eternal bliss, ever- 
lastingly seeing God. This “J know,’ of this I am absolutely 
sure, because “my Redeemer lweth.” (Cf. 2 Tim. 1, 12.) 


Nore. — The words of our text: “In my flesh shall I see God,” 
correctly translated, the Standard American Version renders: ‘Then 
without my flesh I shall see God,” the purpose being, of course, to 
do away with the clear declaration of the resurrection of the body. 
Aside from linguistical reasons, text and context, even in their Eng- 
lish dress, loudly protest against this| mistranslation. The same 
S. A. V. translates v.27 correctly (the text here being so very clear): 
“And mine eyes shall behold.” Query: How can Job’s eyes behold 
without his flesh? Ought not these contradictory translations: 
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“Without my flesh I shall see God,” and still: “Mine eyes shall be- 
hold,” bring the flush of shame to their faces? — To do them justice, 
we shall add that in a foot-note we find the alternative rendition: 
“Yet from my flesh shall I see God.” 


Phil. 3, 20: For our conversation 1s in heaven, from — 
whence also we look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ: © 
who shall change our vile body that % may be fashioned like — 
unto His glorious body, according to the working whereby He — 


is able even to subdue all things unto Himself. 


The resurrection-body will be the same body, in all its 


parts, that we possessed in this life; but it will be changed, 
glorified. This we learn from the present text. 


The apostle had spoken of “the enemies of the cross of — 


Christ: whose end is destruction, whose god is their belly, 


and whose glory is in their shame, who mind earthly things” — 
(v. 19). They live but for this life; their heaven they seek — 


here on earth. With these infidels he contrasts the Christians. 
“Our conversation,’ that is, our commonwealth, our citizen- 
ship, modrevpa, “is in heaven.” The citizenship of the un- 
believers is on earth; ours, in heaven; they mind earthly 
things; we, on the contrary, are heavenly minded. Heaven 
is our true home. Here we are but sojourners, pilgrims, wan- 
dering through this City of Destruction to the Celestial City. 
Our attitude is this: “from whence [heaven] we look for,’ 
we are awaiting, “the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ.” - He 
may come at any time. When that event occurs, He will 
effect a glorious change in our bodies. What will be the 
nature thereof? The apostle says: “Christ shall change our 
vile body that wt may be fashioned lke unto His glorious 
body.” Two bodies are here contrasted, our body and Christ’s 
body. Our body is vile, Christ’s is glorious. Now, what is said ? 
Our vile body shall be changed. The word rendered “changed,” 
petacynpatice, means transform, change into another form, um- 
gestalten, in eine andere Gestalt verwandeln, so that the essence 
of the thing remains, but other properties are given. Now, 
when the apostle asserts that Christ will “change,” transform, 
our vile body, that says: The same body will remain, but this 
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body will be endowed with new attributes, adapted to the nature 
of the circumstances then existing. What transformation will 
take place? Our vile body will be changed into a glorious 
body. The vileness will be taken away from it, and glory will 
take its place. To be somewhat plainer, — what is here nicely 
translated by vile body the apostle calls a “body of humilia- 
tion,” to o@pa ti¢ tanevwoews, a sinful, frail, corruptible, 
mortal body, a body subject to all sorts of humiliation. This 
“vileness” will be a thing of the past when the change spoken 
of in the text takes place, and “gloriousness,” like unto that 
possessed by Christ’s body, will be ours. How is this done? 
We do not know. But take an illustration. Here is a glass, 
say, of “vile,” filthy water. Filter it. What is the result? 
It is the same water, to be sure, but in a “glorious” condition; 
it is clear as crystal. The “vileness,” the filth, has been sepa- 
rated from it. Fiat applicatio. 

Let us proceed. _ Christ will transform “our body of 
humiliation that it may be fashioned like unto the body of 
His glory.” “That it may be fashioned like unto,” that is 
to say, “that it may become conformed to the body of His 
glory.” The glory of our bodies will be the same in kind 
as the glory of Christ’s body, though not of the same degree. 
—JIn order to better apprehend the meaning of the apostle’s 
dictum: “Christ shall change our vile body that it may be 
fashioned like unto His glorious body,” let us contemplate 
the glorified body of Christ. When the Lord rose from 
the dead, He did not have a new body, but the one taken 
from the essence of the Virgin Mary. His disciples knew 
Him: they saw the selfsame Master; they heard the selfsame 
voice. To assure them that He was not a spirit, He showed 
them His wounds. “A spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye 
see Me have,” He said to them. (Luke 24, 39.) When they 
still doubted, He ate and drank with them. But His body 
had new qualities, new endowments. He did not come and 
go now, after the resurrection, as He had been wont to do, 
after the manner of men. He appeared to the disciples of 
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Emmaus and—vanished. Suddenly He is amongst His dis- 
ciples, —they knew not whence He came; just as suddenly 
He departs they know not whither. Barred doors are no hin- 
drance to Him. He was no longer limited by time or space. 

Christ’s glorified body was a spiritual body. It is called © 
a spiritual body, not because Christ no longer had flesh and ~ 
blood, and had been changed into a spirit, but because, although - 
the body remained the same as to its essence, it possessed the 

properties of a spirit. Which are some of the properties of | 
a spirit? Invisibility, no necessity of progressing successively ~ 
from one place to another, no need of meat and drink, ete. 

But we cannot enumerate all the properties of the glorified 

bodies in heaven; space forbids. — The resurrection-body of — 
our Lord is a type of the bodies of the believers that will be | 
theirs at the resurrection day. 

What a glorious thing this is that we have contemplated! 
Who can understand it? How can this be? Does this ques- | 
tion come to your minds? Paul has answered it. He says: 
Let the Lord attend to that. He will and can do it “according | 
to the working whereby He is able even to subdue all things |) 
unto Himself.” This believe. 


Nortsr. — The Catechism cites 1 Cor. 15, 51. 52 with the remark: 
“Transmutation of the living.” The persons living at Christ’s second | 
advent will experience this same transformation spoken of in Phil. 38. 
The process will be instantaneous. Paul says: “Behold, I show you. | 
a mystery; we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed in | 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump.” 

Luke 16, 23. 24: And in hell he lift up his eyes, being | 
im torment, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his § 
bosom. And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy 
on me, and send Lazarus that he may dip the tip of his finger | 


in water, and cool my tongue; for I am tormented in this flame. § 


The believers will rise with glorified bodies to everlasting: 
life. The unbelievers will rise to eternal death. Of the un 
believers’ awful fate we must now treat. | 

Our text is taken from the well-known narrative of the. 
rich man and Lazarus. Of the rich man we are told that he, 
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died and was buried. And the very next thing we read of 
him is this: “And in hell he lift up his eyes,’ ete. There is 
no room here for a Catholic purgatory, no room here for an 
intermediate state, call it what you will, a state of probation, 
a modern Hades, or what not. All such opinions are anti- 
Scriptural and soul-destroying. But, say some, consult the 
Greek of this text; there it says of the rich man: “And m 
Hades he lift up his eyes.” So there is such a place as Hades. 
Good, let us inquire into the nature of this place called Hades. 
The rich man—in Hades—is “in torments”; he cries piti- 
fully for “mercy,” but no mercy is shown him; he is “tor- 
mented in this flame,” in hell-fire; even the drop of water 
that might adhere to the tip of a finger is denied him; he 
finds no alleviation, no cessation of this excruciating pain. 
He suffers both in body and soul. Such is the description of 
this Hades. Hades is hell.— There are but two places here- 
after: Abraham’s bosom and hell. “Abraham’s bosom’ is 
a figurative expression, picturesquely designating heaven. In 
the Scriptures Abraham is called the father of all believers; 
by faith they are closely connected with him; they are his 
spiritual children, who rest in his bosom, enjoy what he enjoys: 
heavenly rest, security, heavenly bliss. (Rom. 4, 1. 11. 12. 
16.17. Cf. Matt. 8, 11.) 

Into hell the rich man must go, and all they who are 
like-minded. The rich man went there, not because he was 
rich, but because during his lifetime he despised Moses and 
the prophets, 7. e., because of his unbelief. In hell the rich 
man turns to spiritualism: he requests Abraham to send Laza- 
rus to testify to his five brothers, “lest they also come into 
this place of torment” (v. 28). In hell there is remorse, but 
- no repentance. Abraham says, No. The rich man insists, 
“Nay, Father Abraham, but if one went unto them from the 
dead, they will repent.”” Abraham makes answer, “If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead.” Spiritualism is not | 
based on “Moses and the prophets”; spiritualism is a hellish 
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doctrine, a snare of the devil. The time deciding man’s eternal 


fate is on this side the grave. Nothing in heaven and on earth — 
ean and will save him, who will not believingly hear Moses © 


and the prophets! * 


Matt. 10, 28: Fear not them which kill the body, but — 
are not able to kill the soul; but rather fear Him which is : 


able to destroy both soul and body wm hell. 


When the Lord sent out His twelve disciples to preach — 


the Gospel, He gave them special instructions for their work. 
In the course of this beautiful address He forewarned them 


of the hardships and persecutions awaiting them in the faith- - 
ful discharge of their duties. Steadfastly they are to confess — 
Him before men. Publicly, from the housetops, they are to — 
preach the saving Gospel. What would come to pass? Cruel — 
persecutions, even death. But, says the Lord encouragingly: — 


the worst your enemies can do is to “kill the body’; they “are 


not able to kill the soul.” Hence, “Fear them not.” Do not 


shirk your duty, maintain silence, abjure your faith, — and 
thus sin against God, “who is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell.” So much as to the text in its context. 

Now as to the doctrine pertinent to our locus. The text 
expressly says: The body can be killed, but not the soul. The 
soul is immortal. But, say the Adventists and the Russellites, 
the second member of the passage says that both body and soul 
may be destroyed in hell; and destruction is annihilation. Non 
sequitur. Destruction is not annihilation. Again, the state- 
ment here is not simply: Body and soul of the unbeliever will 
be destroyed, but: They will be destroyed in hell. What is 
the Biblical meaning of being destroyed in hell? For an 
answer see what is said about the rich man: his body and 
soul were destroyed in hell, and are continually being de- 
stroyed. In hell, “the lake of fire and brimstone,” the godless 
“shall be tormented day and night forever and ever.” (Rey. 


* For an instructive article on “Sheol Passages in the Old Testa- 
ment,” by Prof. Dau, see THEOL. QUARTERLY, Vol. X, 22 ff. 
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20, 10.) Would you know what “destruction in hell” means, 
turn to 2 Thess. 1, 9. Of the ungodly the apostle there says: 
“Who shall be punished with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord and from the glory of His power.” 


Is. 66, 24: Thetr worm shall not die, neither shall their 
fire be quenched; and they shall be an abhorring to all flesh. 

This passage describes the inexpressible torments of the 
damned in hell. We know this from the authoritative inter- 
pretation of our Lord Himself, Mark 9, 43—48. In the most 
solemn manner He repeatedly warns against hell, a place in 
which the ‘‘fire never shall be quenched,” and three times He 
repeats these words from Isaiah: “Where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched.” —Isaiah speaks of the 
great Judgment Day, in which the world will be “judged in 
righteousness.” (Acts 17, 31; 2 Cor. 5, 10.) In hell the un- 
believers will writhe in unspeakable agony forever and ever. 
“Their worm,” their guilty conscience, will gnaw at them into 
all eternity by accusing them of the fact: You are damned, 
and justly so; you rejected and despised the grace in Christ 
that was offered you. Aye, indeed, hell is “the furnace of 
fire,” where “there shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 
(Matt. 8, 12; 22,18; 13, 41, e¢ al.) What unutterable, end- 
less sufferings of body and soul in hell! How great the tor- 
ment, — this accusing conscience acting like the wndying worm! 
And what objects of abhorrence, terrible to look upon, the 
}inmates of hell will be! “They shall be an abhorring to all 
flesh.’ —From this fate preserve us, heavenly Father, for 
Christ’s sake! 

Springfield, Ill. Louis Wess3Et. 


(To be continued.) 
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Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: — | 


1. WEG DES LEBENS. Predigten ueber die Episteln des Kirchen- 
jahres von CO. 0. Schmidt. VII and 422 pages. $2.00. 


As in previous contributions to the sermon literature of the | 
American Lutheran Church, we find in this volume the well-known | 


homiletic characteristics of the author exhibited, possibly with even ji 


greater distinctness, v2z., clarity of thought, precise diction, and force- 
ful application. The principal aim of the sixty-four sermons in this 
book is expository, and the sermons for this reason reflect the glory 
of time-honored Lutheran preaching: the immediateness and direct- 
ness with which the hearer is placed face to face with God, and the 
resonant tone of authority with which the preacher’s utterances are 
ringing because of his consciousness that he is delivering a message 


from heaven, whether men hear him or forbear. There is, however, | ' 


one feature made prominent in these sermons which will prove a | 
great aid to the tyro in preaching from the Epistle pericopes of our 
Church. Usually the preacher finds the Epistle lessons unmanageable 
because of the wealth and seeming disparity of the homiletic material 
contained in them. To reduce the many thoughts of an Epistle to 
a homiletical unit, to make the parts of the text converge toward 
one single thought, and to cause the entire text to yield up an 
aphorism that expresses the gist of the Epistle, this is no easy task. 
Much can be learned from the author’s comprehensive grasp of the 
contents of his texts, and his power of reduction and unification. 
Take, for example, one of the difficult Johannine texts, 1 John 3, | 
18—18, from which the author shows that Brotherly Love is the | 
Criterion of the Spiritual Life, declaring, 1. that this is a fact, 2. that 
the knowledge of this fact is of the greatest importance to us. The 
divisions on first sight seem purely mechanical; yet a close inspection 
of the text reveals the fact that the apostle’s argumentation, when 
fully grasped, leads to this division. |Sometimes, as in the sermon 
from Eph. 4, 22—28, the author leaves his divisions undefined, be- 
cause of the general wording of his theme (“In what way sincerity 
in Jesus is to be asserted in the conduct of Christians”). — The 
sermons in this book serve for every Sunday in the ecclesiastical 
year, except the Twenty-seventh after Trinity. The Sunday before 
Lent is treated as a Day of Prayer and Humiliation. 


2. JOHN HUS. A Brief Story of the Life of a Martyr. By William 
Dallmann. 62 pages, with illustrations. 20 cts. 


Crammed full of information, tersely told, and nicely discrimi- 
nating between important and unimportant matters, this booklet will 
prove one of the delights of the Christmas market to the weary 
searcher for good literature, and a joy to the Christian reader. 
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3. FOURTEEN DAYS IN A MINE. Vol. VIII of Concordia 
Pastime Library. Edited by the Juvenile Literature Board. 
112 pages. 25 cts. 
A worthy enterprise that had ceased for a number of years is 
taken up again in this volume, which relates Peter Morrison’s efforts 
to be and act as a Christian in an English coal-mining district. 


4. THE PRINCIPLES OF THE REFORMATION. A doctrinal 
paper by Rev. F. H. Eggers, read before the District Synod of 
Wisconsin. 33 pages. 12 cts. 


5. SIMON PETER, THE DISCIPLE AND APOSTLE OF THE 
LORD. <A doctrinal paper (concluded) by Rev. H. Buegel, 
read before the District Synod of North Dakota and Montana. 
44 pages. 15 cts. : 


6. THE DOCTRINE OF THE FORGIVENESS OF SIN. A doc- 
trinal paper by Rev. J. C. Meyer, read before the District 
Synod of Minnesota. 27 pages. 12 cts. 


7. DIVINE PRINCIPLES FOR THE CALLING AND PLACING 
OF PREACHERS AND MISSIONARIES. A _ doctrinal 
paper by Rev. R. Osthoff, read before the District Synod of 
Texas. 46 pages. 15 cts. 


8. CAIN AND ABEL. By Rev. EH. C. Scheibe. 19 pages. RE- 
LIGIOUS INDIFFERENCE. By Rev. A. Wismar. 30 pp. 
Two doctrinal papers read before the Southern District Synod. 
15 cts. 4 


9. “MOSES WROTE CONCERNING ME; or, The Principal 
Prophecies concerning Christ in the Pentateuch. A doctrinal 
paper by Rev. Theo. Hanssen, submitted to the Iowa District 
Synod. 40 pages. 12 cts. 


10. LUTHERAN ANNUAL, 1916. 106 pages. 10 cts. 


11. AMERIKANISCHER KALENDER FUER DEUTSCHE LU- 
THERANER, 1916. 106 pages. 10 cts. 

These household booklets in the homes of a Lutheran of the 
Synodical Conference have been edited with the same care and filled 
with the same variety and wealth of good reading-matter that have 
won favor for their predecessors. 


12. DIE WEIHNACHTSFEIER AM CHRISTABEND. Mit be- 
sonderer Beruecksichtigung der gemischten Schule. Von 
W. Greve. 24 pages. 5 cts. Less in quantities. 
This Children’s Catechetical and Song Service for Christmas 
possesses a distinct merit in that it meets the wants of smaller schools 
where one teacher teaches all grades. 


183. CONCORDIA LESSON. HELPS. — CONCORDIA-HILFS- 
MITTEL ZU DEN SONNTAGSSCHULLEKTIONEN. 
Vol. I. No. 1. 16 pages each of English and German matter. 
Published monthly. 50 cts. per annum. 
This publication, we take it, is to aid teachers and instructors 
in our Sunday-schools. It answers this purpose well. It offers glosses 
4 
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on the text of the lesson, it topically divides the lesson, and by a 
series of “practical points” emphasizes the doctrinal and moral teach- 
ings of the lesson. 


14. CATALOG OF CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 1915 
to 1916. 552 pages. 
Considering what it means to issue a bulky trade-list like this 


when the war in Europe has nearly destroyed all import trade, we | 


cannot but express our appreciation of this informing publication, 


an indispensable guide to the purchaser of books and materials needed | 


by Lutherans. 


Rudolph Volkening, Publisher, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.: — 


1. THE FIRST GOSPEL AND OTHER SERMONS. With ref- 
erence to the principal church-seasons. By Rev. L. Buch- 
heimer. Vols. I and II. 128 and 129 pages. $1.50. Each 
volume separate in paper covers, 75 cts. 


In the January issue, 1914, we noted the publication of the first © 


volume of The First Gospel in connection with the author’s Faith 


and Duty. Each of the two volumes contains 28 sermons; the first — 


division is designed for the season from Advent to Easter, the second |" 


for the remainder of the church-year. The texts chosen for these 
discourses — as a rule, brief, striking utterances — are well adapted 
to the various seasons of the ecclesiastical year to which the Lutheran 
churchgoer is habituated. With remarkable force the author knows 
to lead forth from his text the hidden truth and beauty of the divine 
teaching, as, for instance, in the sermon for Epiphany from the words 
in Rey. 21, 16: “I am the Bright and Morning Star,” or, along a 
different line of thought, in the consolatory discourse from the Lord’s 
conversation with Martha (John 11, 28), which is offered for the 
sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. No truth in these sermons, however, 
is proclaimed merely for its own sake, and to impress the hearer’s 
intellect. It is a characteristic, we believe, of the author’s preaching 
that he tries to sink each lesson gleaned from his text at once, and in 
a direct and pointed way, into the life and practise of his hearers, 
These sermons will be read with profit. 


2. PRAYERS. Submitted by Rev. Martin S. Sommer. Fourth 
edition, revised. 107 pages. 25 cts. and 50 cts. (gilt), plus 
3 cts. postage. 

To many of our parishioners this booklet has become what the 
author hoped it would be, “a companion through life.” The thirty- 
six prayers which it contains answer the average needs of a Christian. 
The present edition contains a “Sponsor Letter,” that is, a letter 
written to a sponsor by his godchild, and a list of English Christian 
names with their meaning. 


FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE UNION 
OF AMERICA. Published by Rev. H. Eckhardt, Battle 
Creek, Nebr. 12 Pages 5 cts. Order from the author. 

The “Farmers’ Union,” a secret society of religious character, 
is here subjected to review and just criticism for its unchristian 
principles and practises. 
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RINGEN UND SINGEN DER DEUTSCHEN HELDEN- 
FLOTTE. Im Kriegsjahre 1914/15. Published by Success 
Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 36 pages. 12 cts. 

A chronology of the naval warfare of Germany in the present 
war from August 4, 1914, to September 29, 1915, and 21 poems on 
various episodes of this warfare by various authors, represent the 
eontents of this patriotic pamphlet. 


HISTORY OF ST. JOHN’S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 

CHURCH. By Rev. Ernst F. Manske, Pastor, Adrian, Mich. 

A condensed account of the history of a settlement of Lutherans 

seventy years ago in the then village ef Adrian, Mich., down to 
present times is here offered. 


Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. : — 

1. WARUM SIND “CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” UND CHRISTEN- 
TUM SCHLECHTERDINGS UNVEREINBAR? A doc- 
trinal paper by Rev. J. Jenny, read before the Synod of Wis- 
consin and Other States. 26 pages. 5 cts. 

2. PREDIGTEN, gehalten bei der Eroeffnung der Wisconsin-Synode 
und der Jubelfeier des Northwestern College zu Watertown, 
Wis., 1915, von Pastor G. H. Bergemann und Pastor Carl 
Gausewitz. 5 cts. 

8. VERZEICHNIS ALLER LEHRVERHANDLUNGEN, welche 
von 1868 bis 1914 in den offiziellen Sitzungen der Ev.-Luth. 
Synode von Wisconsin u. a. St. vorgenommen worden sind. 
Arranged by Rev. C. Lescow. 11 pages. 5 cts. 

All of these publications possess confessional and doctrinal value 
to a consistent Lutheran, while the second and third are valuable also 
for their historical data. 


KURZGEFASSTE GESCHICHTE der Evy.-Luth. Allgemeinen 
Synode von Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan und andern 
Staaten. Von Otto Hngel, Norwalk, Wis. 26 pages. 10 cts. 

This handy and tastefully printed and bound brochure repro- 
duces the section in Neve’s Brief History of the Lutheran Church 

w America which relates to the Wisconsin Synod and its affiliated 

dies. 


Verlag des Schriftenvereins (EH. Klaerner), Zwickau, Sachsen: — 


In nearly every one of our previous issues for the last year we 
have taken notice of the excellent publications in pamphlet form for 
use by soldiers at the battle-front. To the publications previously 
named and recommended we can add: — 

1. DAS SCHLACHTFELD VON SEDAN. Erinnerungen aus dem 
Kriegsjahr von D. theol. Geo. Stoeckhardt. 56 pages. 40 Pf. 

2. DURCH NOT UND TOD ZUM SIEGE. Nvr.5. Zion, halie deine 
Trew! Soldatenpredigt ueber Luk. 12, 48b von O. Werder- 
mann. 2. Aufl. 14 pages. 10 Pf.— Nr. 6. Hin sicherer Unter- 
stand. _Predigt ueber Roem. 6, 3—11 von M.: Willkomm. 
15 pages. 10 Pf.— Nr.%. Der Dienst in Gottes Streiterheer. 
Predigt ueber Roem. 6, 19—23 von M. Willkomm. 14 pages. 
10 Pf. 
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8. KRAFT UND TROST IM KRIEGSWETTER. Nos. 1—4. 
Brief stories for soldiers. Each 8 pages and 5 Pf. 


4. TAHGLICHE ERINNERUNGEN DES TAUFBUNDES. 


Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill.: — 


1. DEVOTIONAL READINGS FROM LUTHER’S WORKS for 
Every Day of the Year. By Rev. John Sander, L. H. D. 
460 pages. $1.00. 

Of all the attempts that have been made in these days, when we 
are on the eve of the quadricentennial of the Reformation, to com- 
bine Luther’s Bible exposition with the short devotional readings 
which are the custom in every well-regulated Lutheran household, 
this is beyond question the best. Lenker’s almost forgotten “American 
Luther” has furnished most of the readings in this volume. 


2. THE LITTLE GIRLS OF MISS ELIZA’S. A Story for Young 
People by Jean K. Baird. 176 pages. 35 cts. 


8. HAPPY HOURS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. By. Mathilda 
Roos. Translated from the Swedish by C. N. Foss. 94 pages. 
25 cts. 


4. RAMAROW. A Tale of the Rajahmundry Mission. By Rev. F. 
C. Kuder. 159 pages. 40 cts. 


5. CHRONICLES OF THE SCHOENBERG-COTTA FAMILY. 
By Mrs. Andrew Charles. 490 pages. 40 cts. 


6. PRISONERS OF HOPE. A Story of the Faith. By D. Alcock. 
123 pages. 25 cts. 


7. UNDER THE SHADOW OF HIS WINGS. Stories from the 
Gospel. With 28 illustrations. 15 cts. 


These six publications take account of the desire for stories and 
entertaining reading-matter that is manifested especially by the 
young people in our Church. No. 2 tells the story of a little Swedish 
girl who loses her mother in an accident in a locality where they are 
unknown, and the child’s identity cannot be established. She is 
adopted and reared by a kind spinster lady. No. 3 is illustrated, and 
contains nine short stories with a Swedish background. No. 4 is an 
illustrated missionary tale. It recounts the events in the life of a 
ward of the General Council Lutheran Mission in India. Nos. 5 and 6 
are reprints from well-known classics. No.7 is a pictorial life of 
Jesus, with easy text and good illustrations for young children. 


Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O.: — 


1. SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM. Vol. I. The Ten Com- 
mandments. By Robert Emory Golladay, A.M. X and 426 
pages. $1.50. 

It is a sound spiritual instinct and a good confessional policy 
that prompts our Lutheran pastors to magnify the importance of 
teaching and preaching the plain truths of the Catechism to their 
parishioners, old and young. We know of no more hopeful sign in- 
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_ dicating the healthy development of true Scriptural spirituality and 
Lutheran consciousness than the aids-for teaching the Catechism 
and the collections of sermons on the Catechism that have appeared 
in various quarters of the American Lutheran Church in recent years. 
The author of the present volume dedicates his book “to the United 
American Lutheran Church of the Future; one in its Faith, one in 
the Confession of its Faith, one in its Evangelical Polity.” There is 
no better way for achieving this end, devoutly to be wished, than by 
teaching the Catechism, and making its plain statements the norm of 
our common faith.— The twenty-eight sermons in this book are 
prefaced by a passage of Scripture which is related to the catechetical 
topic to be treated, thus blending even to the eye and ear the authority 
of the norma normans with that of the norma normata. The sermons 
are not dry reiterations of terms of the Catechism, but animated 
discourses, enlivened by historical references and apt, illustrative 
anecdotes, and— what pleases most—they are made directly ap- 
plicable to present-day conditions (e.g., “Modern American Idols,” 
“The Duties of Governors and the Governed,” “Way Stations on the 
Path to Perdition,” “The Right of Private Property”). Throughout 
his book the author points the finger of warning at facts in every-day 
life in America that are a menace to the purity of faith and conduct 
of a Lutheran. However, the author will not obtain universal consent 
to all his statements. We question, e. g., whether Scripture absolutely 
forbids remarriage to a person who has committed adultery (p. 249). 
There is a transition that is too sudden from the sovereign God who 
speaks from Sinai to the God whom to know is life eternal (p. 40). 
Not that we object to the transition; fact is, we would rather have 
it at the end of each of the terrible arraignments of human erring 
and sinning in this book. Only the reader must be prepared for it: 
we preach the Law only for the Gospel’s sake, as matters stand now 
that the Redeemer is come who is the end of the Law for right- 
eousness to every one that believeth. But we do not wish to be, or 
even to appear, carping. There is very good, practical material in 
Rey. Golladay’s sermons. We consider them a real enrichment of 
this department of our Church literature. 


2. THROUGH LUTHER TO LIBERTY. By Wm. Schmidt and 
L. H. Schuh. 346 pages. $1.00. 


38. UNDER THE BANNERS OF THE SNOW KING. A Story 
of the Lutheran Hero Gustavus Adolphus. Adapted from the 
German. By C. B. Gohdes. 221 pages. 30 cts. 

. A GOOD EXAMPLE. By Blanche M. Milligan. 69 pp. 15 ets. 

5. TWO YOUNG PATRIOTS. A Story of the Days of the Amer- 

ican Revolution. By Blanche Margaret Milligan. 62 pages. 
15 cts. 
6. WAR CANNOT SEVER WHAT THE CROSS UNITES. 
A Story of the War. By (0. B. Gohdes. 94 pages. 25 cts. 
All these publications afford clean, instructive, inspiring reading- 

matter, especially to our youths. Nos. 2, 3, and 6 we regard as a 

specially commendable effort at historical story-telling that should 

be cultivated on a much larger scale by the latent talents in our 
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Church in this country. No. 4 is a fascicle of three stories for young , 
readers. The two books by this author possess distinct educational 
value. They treat our youths as responsible human beings, for whom 
better things must be prepared than the silly, sentimental twaddle of 
much of our juvenile literature. 


The Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa.: — 


THE LUTHERAN DOCTRINE OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. Its 
Biblical and Scientific Basis. By J. A. Hall, D.D. 538 pages. 
Upon the orthodox thesis of the Real Presence and oral reception 
of the true body and blood of Christ we find foisted in this pamphlet 
a few irrelevant and grotesque notions that are foreign to the Biblical 
basis of the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. Chief among these is the 
modern notion of the redemption of our “corporeal” nature, which 
necessitates a means whereby the work of Christ can be made to 
affect our body. This means modern scientific theology imagines to 
have found in the Lord’s Supper, by which the “flesh” in us is made 
partaker of the great redemption, and seeds of immortality are in- 
serted in our being. The unio mystica of the believer with his Lord 
and the partaking of the consecrated elements, John 6, and the words 
of institution are not kept apart as much as they should be. The 
author’s view rests on Martensen’s view of the Lord’s Supper as “the 
. union with Christ, the principle of the sacred marriage of the spirit 
with nature, which is the ultimate aim of creation.” To his authori- 
ties the author might have added Sartorius, Hofmann, Thomasius, 
and Luthardt. 


Wartburg Publishing House, Chicago i— 
1. PNEUMATOLOGY, or, The Doctrine of the Work of the Holy 
Spirit. Outline Notes Based on Luthardt and Krauth by 
kh. F. Weidner, D.D., LL.D. VII and 212 pages. $1.00. 


This is the eighth number in the series of dogmatic text-books 
which the late Dr. Weidner began publishing after thirty-five years 
of labor as teacher of dogmatics. The contents of this volume, ac- 
cording to the terminology to which most of our readers have become 
habituated, come under the head of Soteriology. What Quenstedt 
has termed gratia applicatrix, its method, acts and means, is discussed 
in this book. Nearly every topic touched upon in this book has been 
drawn into the controversy on election and conversion that has been 
carried on in the Lutheran Church of our country for a generation. 
An American Lutheran student of theology, accordingly, will note 
with some disappointment the absence of even a historical reference 
to mooted questions in Soteriology that have arrayed Lutherans 
against Lutherans in our country. Much that we would have to say 
in criticism of this book would be directed, not so much against 
the author, as against his cherished authorities. The elaborate 
soteriological schemes of our older dogmaticians are an unmitigated 
cruz to the student. The Church should put forth a united effort to 
introduce a simpler terminology in explaining the various aspects of 
an act of saving grace on the sinner. The divisions of grace and the 
progressive acts of grace, as duly classified and labeled by Hollaz, 
Brochmand, and others, have a confusing effect on a mind that seeks 
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for a plain understanding of a simple phenomenon, v2z., the transfer 
of a person from a state of wrath to a state of grace. Error may 
lurk in overdefinition, if it has not necessitated the overdefinition. 
Also the psychology of soteriological phenomena is made too elaborate 
in this book, owing to the influence of Delitzsch. The Luthardtian 
éxéyeww is evidenced in the absence of antitheses, or in their being 
toned down considerably, e. g., a strong antithesis should haye been 
inserted in the chapter on saving grace,—an antithesis that should 
have exposed Romanism and the Romanizing tendencies in modern 
Protestantism. — That the position of the dogmaticians quoted does 
not in every instance harmonize with statements from the Form of 
Concord, which have also been quoted, we presume, is to be brought 
by the teacher in his remarks to the class. Commendable features 
of this work are: 1) the orderly presentation of Scripture proof, 
followed by the evidence drawn from the Confession, and lastly, the 
testimony of time-honored teachers of the Church, even though their 
testimony is worth less in this department of theology than in others; 
2) the lucid arrangement of the vast dogmatical material that had 
to be packed into the less than 200 pages, small octavo, of this 
volume; 3) the examination questions at the end, which are a great 
aid to the tyro in dogmatics for conscientious review work. 


2. WARTBURG LESSON HELPS FOR LUTHERAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. By Prof. M. Reu, D.D. Primary Department. 
Vol. I. XV and 147 pages. 50 cts. Intermediate Department. 
Vol. I. XIV and 158 pages. 50 cts. Junior Department. 
Vol. I. XIV and 188 pages. 55 cts. 

Projected on the approved plan of the concentric lesson, this 
effort to systematize the work of the Sunday-school, and to elimi- 
nate the frantic and haphazard ways of impromptu teaching that 
often pass as evidence of exceptional religious zeal and devotion, 
reveals the orderly mind and skilled hand of the experienced pedagog. 


3. THE FIVEFOLD PATHWAY. A Series of Five Studies on 
Is. 52, 18—53, 12. By Walter Krumwiede, D.D. 62 pages. 
10 ets. 
These studies of the “Man of Sorrows,” we presume, are intended 
as suggestions to the preacher of the Lenten sermons. 


4. THE EFFICIENT CONGREGATION A WORKING CHURCH. 
By Rev. J. R. FE. Hunt. 28 pages. 5 cts. 

This tract deserves to be discussed by pastors and their people. 

It is suggestive and helpful, even though the author’s confirmed 

antipathy to the parochial school crops out also in this publication. 


Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill.: — 


1. MY CHURCH. An Illustrated Lutheran Manual Pertaining 
Principally to the History, Work, ane- Spirit of the Augus- 
tana Synod. Vol. I. Edited by Ira O. Nothstein. 128 pages. 
25 cts. 

A movement has been started with this volume in the interest 
of the Augustana Synod that deserves the attention of every larger 
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Lutheran body in this country. It is a synodical annual. It chron- 
icles the leading events in the Swedish Lutheran Synod of America ~ 
during the year, and exhibits the status of the synod and its various ~ 
activities. Besides, it contains much valuable and interesting in- © 
formation about such pioneers of Swedish Lutheranism in our — 
country as Dr. Hasselquist, Dr. Norelius, and Dr. Forsander. 


2. OUR FIRST DECADE IN CHINA, 1905—1915. The Augus- i 
tana Mission in the Province of Honan. 1382 pages. 40 cts. 


This is the latest and, as regards external features, the most ~ 
artistic addition to the collection of Lutheran Foreign Mission Mono- — 
graphs that have appeared during the last five years. It is an in- 
spiring tale of Gospel work and Lutheran endeavor under strange 
difficulties in Cathay. 


The General Council Publication Board, Philadelphia, Pa.: — 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH ALMANAC FOR 1916. Edited by 
the Rev. W. M. Kopenhaver, A.M. 242 pages. 


_ Contains the roster of the entire ministry of the Lutheran Church 
in America and information on the numerical status and church- 
work of the various synods. 


A. J. Holman Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: — 


WORKS OF MARTIN LUTHER, with Introductions and Notes. 
Vol. II. 476 pages. 


The work which we delighted in heralding in a previous issue 
of the THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY has progressed to the second mile- 
post. The painstaking, critical, and scholarly labor that was bestowed 
on the first volume appears again in the present volume. Since it 
is impossible in a brief review to test thoroughly the adequacy and 
aptness of each and every translation, we confine ourselves, besides 
reiterating our cordial approval and permanent interest in this 
worthiest enterprise preparatory to the approaching quadricentennial 
of the Reformation, to enumerate the rich contents of this volume. 
The “Treatise concerning the Blessed Sacrament of the Holy and 
True Body of Christ, and concerning the Brotherhoods,” of 1519, 
and the “Treatise concerning the Ban,” /of 1520, have been translated 
by J. J. Schindel, who has also written the Introductions to both 
treatises and the explanatory notes and references, pp. 8—54. C. M. 
Jacobs has treated in like manner the “Open Letter to the Christian 
Nobility,” of 1520, pp.57—164, and the “Brief Explanation of the 
Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer,” of 1520, — 
the oft-quoted “Kurze Form,” — pp. 351—384. From A. T. W. Stein- 
haeuser we have, done after the same method, “The Babylonian Cap- 
tivity of the Church,” of 1520, pp. 167—293; from W. A. Lambert 
the “Treatise on Christian Liberty” with the letter of Luther to 
Pope Leo X, of 1520, pp. 297—348, and the treatise of 1522, “That 
Doctrines of Men are to be Rejected” (“Won Menschenlehren zu 
meiden”’), pp. 429—455, while A. Steimle’s offering is “The Eight 
Wittenberg Sermons,” of 1522, pp. 387—425. A good topical Index 
and List of Scripture References enhance the value of this volume. 
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‘We offered a sample of the translation in our former review. To 
show the character of the Introductions we here reproduce that of 
Steimle to the “Wittenberg Sermons” : — 


After the bold utterance of unshaken conviction at the Diet of Worms 
Luther disappeared from the scene of his activities. In the darkness of 
night he was taken by the friendly “foe” to the secure hiding-place, where 
the imperial proscription could not affect him. Thus he entered the Wart- 
burg on May 4, 1521. But the “crowded canvas of the sixteenth cen- 
tury,” bereft of its central figure, threatened to become mere portrayal 
_ of turbulence and confusion. In Wittenberg and other places the new 
life of the soul had burst its ancient fetters, and was about to lose its 

spiritual value in a destructive lateral movement. The inability of the 
hesitating elector and the helpless Melanchthon to stem the tide caused 
Luther, in utter disregard of personal safety, to return to his beloved 
eity on March 6, 1522, and on Sunday, March 9, and the seven days fol- 
lowing, to preach the “Hight Sermons” herewith given, guiding the tur- 
bulent waves of popular uprising into the channels marked by faith 
and love. 

During his absence others had heeded the clarion call to lead the 
Church out of its “Babylonian Captivity,” and had put into practise 
the measures which would carry out the principles he had uttered. The 
mass was abolished,') monks left the monasteries, some priests took wives, 
and Communion under both kinds was instituted. With these measures 
Luther was in sympathy, which is evident from his letters to Melanch- 
thon?) and to Wenceslaus Link, Staupitz’s successor as the Augustinian 
vicar,®) and the treatises De votis monasticis and De abroganda missa 
prwata.*) But these treatises also show that Luther was not fully in- 
formed of the disturbances accompanying the new measures. In so critical 
a time the absence of a great leader was soon manifest. Melanchthon, 
ardent in the beginning, could not hold back the radical procedure oF Carl- 
stadt and Zwilling. 

Carlstadt, moderate at first in his conduct, nevertheless had sown 
the seeds, in his teaching, which resulted in the bountiful harvest of dis- 
order. Without Luther’s clearness of vision and aptness of speech, he 
likewise failed to discern the pitfalls which Luther so carefully avoided. 
“In my opinion, he who partakes only of the bread sins.” °) “In all things 
of divine appointment, the divine Law must be taught and observed, even 
if it cause offense.”*) “The Gregorian chant keeps the spirit away from 
God. ... Organs belong to theatrical exhibitions and princes’ palaces.” ”) 
“That we have images in churches is wrong and contrary to the First 
Commandment. To have carved and painted idols standing on the altar 
is even more harmful and devilish.”*) For his Scripture proof in other 
places, too, particularly concerning vows, Carlstadt drew largely from 


1) The consequent closing of the churches except for preaching ser- 
vices leads Mueller (Luther und Karlstadt, p. 52) to see in this the origin 
of the Protestant custom of closing churches on week-days. 

2) August 1, 1521. Enders, Luthers Briefwechsel, III, 208. 

3) December 20, 1521. Enders, III, 257. 

4) Date of both, November, 1521. Both in Weimar Ed., VIII, and 
in Erl. Ed., Opp. var. arg., VI. The latter alec, in German (Vom Miss- 
brauch der Messe), Erl. Ed, XXVIII. 

5) Twenty- -fowr Theses (July, 1521). eo Andreas Bodenstein von 
Karlstadt, 1,291. Repeated in De celebratione missae (October), ibid., 487. 

6) De scandalo et missa (October or November), ibid., 491. 

7) De cantu Gregoriano disputatio (1520), ibid., 492. 

8) Von Abtuung der Bilder (January, 1522), ibid., 387. 
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the Old Testament. On Christmas Day, 1521, he preached a sermon in 


which he opposed going to confession before receiving Communion. At- 


tired in his street garb, he then proceeded to celebrate an “evangelical” 


mass by giving Communion in both kinds to the people, placing the ele- 
ments directly into their hands. Many of the communicants had not pre- 
viously confessed, nor observed the prescribed rule of fasting. From 
a denial of any distinction between clergy and laity, Carlstadt finally 
progressed to a condemnation of all scholarship and learning as unneces- 
sary to an understanding of the divine Word, since it is given directly 
from aboyve.’) 

Without the theological acumen of Carlstadt, and with less restraint, 
the Augustinian monk Gabriel Zwilling labored in season and out of sea- 
son for the new order of things. In December, the Zwickau prophets, 
Niclas Storch, Thomas Drechsel, weavers by trade, and Marcus Stuebner, 
a former university student, appeared in Wittenberg, claiming direct di- 
vine inspiration, and preached the overturn of present conditions. Earlier 
in the month (December 3) some students and citizens had caused a dis- 


turbance in the parish church, and driven off the priests who were saying 


mass. Soon after, a number of citizens crowded into the council chamber, 
and demanded of the three councilors who presided over Wittenberg the 
abolition of the mass by law, the restitution of the cup, and the release 
of those in custody for causing the tumult of December 3. On Christmas 
Eve both the parish and the castle churches witnessed scenes of wild dis- 
order. On January 11, the monks, led by Zwilling, destroyed all the al- 
tars except one in the convent church, and cast out the images. The city 
council, in the endeavor to restore order, on January 24, 1522, in full ac- 
cord with a commission of the university, adopted a “Worthy Ordinance 
for the Princely City of Wittenberg,”**) in which the popular demands 
were met, and a date was fixed on which the images should be removed 
from the parish church,—the only one of the four churches of Witten- 
berg subject to the council’s control. But the excited populace did not 
await the day. Taking the matter into its own hands, it invaded the 
church, tore images and pictures from the walls, and burned them up. 

The council and the university turned to Luther. Immediately after 
his three-day secret visit to Wittenberg in December, on which he had 
sensed the unrest in Wittenberg and elsewhere, he issued his Fatthful 
Eewhortation for All Christians to Shun Riot and Rebellion“) in which he 
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emphasizes the principles reiterated in the “Eight Sermons,” the suffi- — 


ciency of the Word and the duty of dealing gently with the weak. But 
the time for writing had passed. “Satan had broken into his sheepfold,” 
and had caused such havoe that he could not meet it “by writing.” ™) In 
spite of the elector’s instruction to remain, — the same whose ineffectual 
measures had failed to avert the storm,— Luther, on March 1, bade fare- 
well to the Wartburg. On his way to Wittenberg, in Borna, on March 5, 
he wrote the famous letter to the elector,’’) in which he declared that he 


desired no protection from the elector. “I come to Wittenberg under — 


much higher protection.” He arrived in Wittenberg on Thursday, March 6, 
and on the following Sunday, March 9, the first Sunday in Lent, he again 
ascended the pulpit in the parish church. In an interesting report of an 
eye- and ear-witness — Johann Kessler —we are told that he first gave 


9) See Koestlin-Kawerau, Martin Luther, I, 485. 


10) Published by H. Lietzmann in Kleine Texte, No. 21; also in Rich- — 


ter, Kirchenordnungen, IT, 484. 
11) Weimar Ed., VIII, 670 ff. Erl. Ed., XXII, 43 ff. 


12) Luther's letter to the elector on March 7. De Wette, IT, 138; 


Weimar Ed., Xe, Introd., xlvii f. 
13) Enders, III, 484. 


~ 
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an explanation of the Gospel for the day on the Temptation of Christ 
(Matt. 4, 1 ff.), after which “he dropped the text and took up the present 
affair.”**) This earlier portion of the sermon has not come down to us. 
It may be that Luther likewise first preached on the Gospel for the day 
on the following Sunday, and for that reason it is called “a brief sum- 
mary” (see Sermon No. 8) in the early printed editions, when, in reality, 
it is longer than that of Saturday (No. 7). 

The sermons, delivered in a vow suavis et sonora,*) produced imme- 
diate results. In a letter by Schurf, dated March 15, even before the last 
of the sermons had been delivered, it is stated that “Gabriel [Zwilling] 
‘has confessed that he was wrong.” Carlstadt was silenced, the city coun- 
cil made acknowledgment to Luther by substantial gifts, and Wittenberg 
bowed to law and order. 

Luther did not publish these sermons himself. He elaborated the 
‘principles here uttered in the treatise, published a few weeks later, The 
Reception of Both Kinds in the Sacrament.*) A fragment, covering the 
thoughts of sermons 1 to 4, and formerly described as a pastoral letter to 
the Wittenberg congregation, is now held to be a piece of written prepara- 
tion by Luther for these sermons.”) 

’ The notes of a hearer of these sermons furnished the basis for the 
printed editions. The Wednesday sermon (No. 4, On the Images) was 
published separately at Augsburg and other places; the eight sermons 
were published in Augsburg and Mainz. Seven editions of the former 
and six of the latter are known. 

Johann Aurifaber, the publisher of Luther’s Yable-talk, also edited 
and published these sermons at Eisleben, in 1564. His free amplification 
of the older text, in an attempt to modernize it, is not an improvement. 
His considerable additions to Luther’s Scripture citations are from Lu- 
ther’s own translation of a later date. Yet for two centuries this edition 
Temained the standard. The Walch Edition was the first again to pay 
attention to the original text, however, placing the Aurifaber text first. 
(Walch Ed., XX.) The Erlangen Edition (XXVIII) observes the same 
order. O. von Gerlach, Luthers Werke, Auswahl seiner Hauptschriften 
(Berlin, 1841), gives only the older text (V); Buchwald, in the Berlin 
Edition, (I), gives only the Aurifaber text. The Weimar Edition (Xc) 
places the old text on the upper half of the page, with the Aurifaber re- 
cension immediately below. The translation which follows is based on 
the older text as found in the Weimar Edition, with which the other edi- 
tions have been compared. 

For further discussion see, in addition to the literature mentioned, 
the biographies of Luther and the Church Histories. Also 

Barge’s articles in the Realencyklopaedie, X, 73 ff., and XXIII, 738 ff.; 
also Kolde’s, IV, 639 ff., and XIII, 556 ff. 

Barge, F'ruehprotestantisches Gemeindechristentum in Wittenberg und 
Orlamuende, Leipzig, 1909. 

Christiani, Du Luthéranisme au Protestantisme, Paris, 1911. 

Boehmer, Luther im Lichte der neueren Forschung, third ed., Leipzig, 
1914. 

Vedder, The Reformation in Germany, New York, 1914. 


14) Kessler, Sabbata, St. Gallen, 1902. Quoted at length in Weimar 
Ed., Xe, Introd., lii. 

15) Letter ‘of Albert Burer, Briefwechsel des Beatus Rhenanus, 303. 
See also Introd., liii, in Weimar Ed., Xe. 
‘ 16) Weimar Ed., Xb; Erl. Ed, XXVIII. 

17) See Kawerau, Luthers Rueckkehr von der Wartburg, 67. Frag- 
ment in full in Weimar Ed., Xe, Introd., lv ff., where see also a recently 
discovered short Latin fragment, which served a similar purpose. 
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The Macmillan Company, New York: — 


A COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE. By various writers, 1 


Edited by the Rev. J. R. Dummelow, M.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. Complete in one volume. With general articles 
and maps. CLIII and 1092 pages. $2.50. 


The spirit of the age looks out from every page of this book. 
To mention a rather mechanical symptom first, there has been as- — 


sembled and digested for this volume an amount of isagogical and 
exegetical material that is astonishing. The modern demand for con- 
densed and comprehensive information has been met in a remarkably 
efficient manner. ‘Time and again the writers betray that they are 
chafing under a restraint: “The limitations imposed forbid,” “This 
is not the place to discuss,” etc., and in similar phrases they quash 
rising inquiries in the course of their dissertations. Compact infor- 
mation is what they have aimed at, and the inclination to dilate at 
ease on controverted points is mercilessly suppressed. The publishers 
emphasize this feature of the book by calling it “the one-volume 
Bible commentary,” and we believe they would stress the article. 
This method has the advantage of every time- and labor-saving device, 
and the average reader will not often be disappointed in his search 
for information by consulting this one-volume commentary of the 
entire Bible. That it has its disadvantages goes without saying. As 


in every other book, the reader is at the merey of the author.— The — 


spirit of the age is critical and skeptical over and against the divine 
origin of the Bible. This one-volume commentary assumes readers 
who have followed the “Quellenscheidung” controversy that affects 
the unity of the Pentateuch, the questions raised as to the originality 
of Bible accounts by the discovery of the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, the 
Code of Hammurabi, and by the Babylonian exploration, the Deutero- 
Isaiah theory, and, in general, the post-exilic redaction of the books 
of the Old Testament. In the New Testament a degree of familiarity 
is assumed with the synoptic problem, the “Ur-Markus” theory, the 
relation of the Johannine writings to the rest of the New Testa- 
ment writings, the genuineness of the Pauline epistles, the antile- 
gomena, ete. To the modern Bible-student who is feeling his way 
through the maze of theories that surround the genesis of particular 
books of the Bible and of the whole Bible, and who tries to master 
the bewildering mass of literature that has accumulated around the 
question of the authenticity of Biblical records, this volume comes as 
a relief. For it offers able reswmés, which lucidly state the pro and 
con on every important question of this kind that has arisen down to 
the most recent time. Also such questions as that of the inspiration 
of the Bible, the divinity of Jesus, and the atonement are treated in 
separate chapters. — The one-volume commentary reveals a desire to 
maintain a conservative attitude, and to hold the orthodox position 
against the negative theology of the age. Perhaps it will be claimed 
that it fully represents the orthodox evangelical Christianity of 
our age, because of the many things which it says in defense of the 
fundamental truths of evangelical Christianity. Nevertheless, the 
commentary reveals the spirit of the age also by its undue deference 
to the unproven claims of science. The record of the creation in 
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Genesis cannot be treated as is suggested in this volume, viz., by re- 
garding the hexaemeron virtually as a poetical fancy. If it has to 
be admitted that the hypotheses of modern geologists and astrono- 
mers have not as yet entered the goal of completeness, why should 
they be employed, or even recognized, in any interpretation of Bible- 
records? If a Neptunist or Vulcanist finds rest for his inquiring 
intellect and peace of mind only in the cosmological theories of his 
science, he must simply decline the records of Scripture. If any 
one is fully convinced that Copernicus, or Tycho de Brahe, or 
Laplace, or Herschel, or Maedler knew more about the stellar world 
than Joshua, or Job, or the Psalmist, why, of course, these latter 
have ceased to be authorities for him. We can understand why one 
might wish to still show a pious regard for them, but we cannot take 
that respect to mean more than respect for a cherished friend who 
has departed. —In general, we confess ourselves unable to see the 
practical value of the distinction between human and divine portions 
of Scripture in any attempt to define the inspiration of the Bible. 
In a sense everything in the Bible is human: the entire Bible was 
written by human agents, for human needs, in human language. It 
is also human in this sense that it embodies much human knowledge, 
history, and experience. In another sense, however, there is nothing 
human in the Bible; viz., when the question is raised, Why did the 
writers of the various parts of Scripture write what they wrote and 
as they wrote? the only serviceable answer, which, moreover, will do 
full justice to the claims of the Bible itself, is that “all Scripture is 
given by inspiration.” Unless it can be shown what the writers wrote 
because they wanted to, and what, because God wanted them to write, 
the distinction is not only worthless, but annoying to any serious 
student of Scripture. — On the view of the atonement which we find 
advocated in this commentary we have spoken at another place in 
this issue. — However, we would like to say in conclusion that the 
analyses offered in this commentary of the contents of the various 
books of the Bible, the rendering of difficult passages, the remarks 
regarding the context and the progression of thought, especially in 
the Hagiographa and the prophets, are very helpful. As between the 
Old and the New Testament the amount of comment is justly pro- 
portioned, about 600 pages having been devoted to the Old and 
more than 400 pages to the New Testament. Besides the general 
articles in the introductory part there is a special introduction to 
the various books. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: — 


JOHN HUSS — His Life, Teachings, and Death — after Five Hun- 
dred Years. By David S. Schaff, D.D. XV and 349 pages. 


Hus is a phenomenon in the kingdom wf Christ. While the 
average Christian has had no difficulty in grasping the larger mean- 
ing of the life and labors of Bohemia’s greatest son to the Church 
of his generation and of all ages, the scholar has been often perplexed 
over the problem of adjudging accurately the merits and the demerits 
in the activities of the Czech martyr. By his able, critical, and, 
withal, appreciative account which the author in the twelve chapters 
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of this book has given of Hus and the Hussite movement in the 


fifteenth century, he has aided both lay-readers and scholars ap- — 


preciably toward a just estimate of a seeker after evangelical truth ; 
and a defender of the same five centuries ago. Dr. Schaff’s narrative ~ 


and digest of the life of Hus, and of the events in the world beyond |} 


Hus’s horizon that cluster around that life, is the fairest and most © 
satisfactory account that has come to our notice during the quinque- ~ 
centennial year of Hus’s martyrdom. Both the wealth of material — 
and the scholarly manner in which the material is presented in this ~ 
treatise deserve high praise. It is easily the best “Life of Hus” — 
which the Church possesses. : 


Herdmans-Sevensma Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.: — 


BIBLICAL ARCHAHOLOGY. By L. Berkhof, B.D. 180 pages. 
$1.00. 


Owing to the demands made upon the time and strength of 
teachers and students of theology by other studies, comparatively 
more important because of their direct bearing on the practical work 
of the preacher and pastor, the study of Biblical Archaeology is often 
neglected entirely or treated with a minimum of consideration. Yet 
it is not only a very interesting, but also a most useful study. To 
properly understand contemporary conditions in Bible times and 
Bible lands is a great aid toward the interpretation of Bible accounts. 
The little handbook here offered is the work of a wise teacher, who 
has with good judgment collected the essential information regarding 
the geography of the countries named in the Bible, and regarding 
the secular and the religious life of the peoples by whom and among 
whom the events recorded in the Bible were enacted. The best 
authorities have been consulted for this compilation and digest of 
more voluminous works, and the peruser of this book will rapidly 
gather a very respectable amount of helpful information that will 
render other theological studies easier. 


George H. Doran Co., New York:— 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY, Vol. Ill, No. 4, con- 
tains a number of important articles on phases of the work of uni- 
fying the Christian denominations. We mention, in particular, the ° 
following: The Protestant Episcopal Church and Christian Unity, 
by William T. Manning; Nature of Catholicism as it Appears to 
Protestants, by H. Mulert; Uniformity: Federation: Unity, by the 
Bishop of Bloemfontein; Intercommunion, by D. Macfadyen and 
T. A. Lacey; Evangelicalism in the Church of England, by E. OC. 
Dewick; A Unifying Theology, by J. W. Buckham. ‘Two very 
sensible articles in this number have been called forth by the present 
war: War and Missions, by Joseph Schmidlin, and, Neutrality of 
Churches in War against Disease, by C.-E. A. Winslow. 


Dr. phil. Maximilian Josef Rudwin, of Purdue University, sends 
us advance sheets of his treatise: “Der Teufel in den deutschen geist- 
lichen Spielen des Mittelalters und der Reformationszeit. Ein Bei- 
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trag zur Literatur-, Kultur- und Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands,” for 
which the Johns Hopkins Press at Baltimore, Md., receives orders. 
Price, M. 6.80. — It is a weird panorama that is spread out before the 
reader in these pages, bristling with verified data, which the for- 
gotten sections of many libraries have been made to yield up to the 
author’s research. It is not a study in demonology, but in German 
culture: not the devil so much as the mind of medieval German 
writers is exhibited to the reader. The author holds that a nation 
reveals characteristic traits not only by the forms which its belief in 
‘God assumes, but also by the manner in which it views and depicts 
the devil. ; 


J. R. Lauritzen, Knoxville, Tenn.: — 


THE FOUR GOSPELS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT AND 
THE PSALMS. Translated out of the Original Greek and 
Hebrew by Dr. Martin Luther into the German Language, and 
Prepared for the English Print. 222 and 123 pages. 50 cts. 


We have been unable to discover that this translation really 
reproduces Luther’s German rendering in English. 


The Carnegie Foundation for International Peace has sent us 
its Year Book for 1915, and Robert Bacon’s Plea for Better Relations 
with Our Latin-American Neighbors. 


Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig: — 


1. KURZGEFASSTE KIRCHENGESCHICHTE FUER S8STU- 
DIERENDE von Lic. theol. Heinrich Appel. Mit Tabellen 
und farbigen Karten. Zweite, vollstaendig durchgearbeitete 
Auflage. XIX and 712 pages. 


Despite the disproportionate treatment which the American Lu- 
theran Church has received in this book, —a treatment that is un- 
worthy of the author’s ability displayed throughout his book, and 
practically useless to the readers,—we believe that this Students’ 
Handbook on Church History will become a favorite text-book. There 
is no modern book dealing with the same subject that has been writtén 
so directly for beginners in the study of Church History. The logical 
arrangement of materials, the brief critical remarks, the degrees of 
emphases indicated in the lettering and print, the tabular views of 
epochs, and other features, eminently fit this work for the use of 
students. 


2. DIE WAHRHEIT DES CHRISTUSGLAUBENS mit einem 
Anhang ueber die Eigenart des christlichen Gottesglaubens. 
Von Prof. D. Carl Stange. 126 pages. 


We have here an attempt to locate the ultimate basis for the 
Christian’s belief that Jesus is God. This belief is to be attained 
independently of the authority of the Church, as in Roman Catholi- 
cism, and of the Bible, as in Protestantism. The personality of 
Christ, in particular, the singular sublimity of His ethics, must im- 
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press men with the grandeur of His person, which towers immeasur- 
ably over all men. The modern Christian must experience the same 
sensations of awe as the contemporaries of Christ in order to become | 
convinced of His divinity. : 


8. DIE ANGEFOCHTENEN GRUNDWAHRHEITEN DES ~ 
APOSTOLIKUMS. Verteidigt von Lic. theol. Dr. phil. Her- 
mann Grosch. VIII and 116 pages. z 


As to the sincerity of the author’s effort to defend, statement — 
for statement, the Apostles’ Creed, there can be no doubt, but his | 
method is not so reassuring. The very first attempt which he makes ~ 
in this treatise, viz., to uphold the declaration “I believe” on philo- — 
sophical grounds, we believe, is a failure. 


4. TROPFEN AUS STILLEN WASSERN. Mitteilungen aus der 
geistlichen Praxis des Diakonissenhauses Bethanien. Von 
+ Pastor Gustav Schulze. Zweite, durchgesehene Auflage von © 
Volkmar Grosse. VIII and 289 pages. M. 3. ; 


For all who are interested in the study of the modern deaconess ~ 
movement in the Church, this book contains yery valuable infor- — 
mation, and may help to correct false impression while deepening — 
others. 


5. DIE ECHTHEIT DES JOHANNESEVANGELIUMS mit be- ~ 
sonderer Beruecksichtigung der neuesten kritischen For- ~ 
schungen. Ein Vortrag von Jc. theol. Heinrich Appel. 
37 pages. 80 Pf. 


This is a protest, based on the tradition regarding John’s Gospel 
and on its self-testimony, against the negative criticism that has been 
directed against the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel by Keim, 
Weizsaecker, Holtzmann, Spitta, and Wendt. 


6. LEBENSBUECHLEIN. Ausarbeitungen fuer die Hand der Kon- 
firmanden nach Prof. D. Steinbeck: Der Konfirmandenunter- 
richt nach Stoffwahl, Charakter und Aufbau. Ein Hilfsmittel 
fuer den Unterricht nach diesem; Lehrbuch von Pastor Bettac. 
32 pages. 25 Pf. 


This brochure has grown out of a suggestion in Dr. Steinbeck’s 
Handbook for the Instruction of Catechumens, viz., that the principal 
matters presented to catechumens by the pastor should be condensed 
for them into a brief dictation, which they may preserve for life. 
We believe that also in Germany many pastors will content them- 
selves with less than is here asked of catechumens. 


7. DIE THEOLOGIE DER GEGENWART. VIII. Jahrgang, 
Heft 5: Kirchengeschichte seit der Reformation, by Prof. D. 
Herm. Jordan, Erlangen; IX. Jahrgang, Heft 4, ditto; 
Heft 5: Altes Testament, by Prof. D. Fritz Wilke, Wien; 
Heft 6: Neues Testament, by Prof. D. G. Wohlenberg, Er- 
langen. D. 
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